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PERSONAL 
DVANTAGEOUS to Executors, Trustees, and 
Private Owners. — Very GOOD PRICES 
ASSURED for Antique and Modern Household 
Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, Pictures, Books, 
Porcelain, etc., at the weekly Auction Sales of 
PHILIPS, SON & NEALE. 7, Bienheim Street, 
New Bond Street (Established 1796). (Sales of 
the above property can aisu ve promptly arranged 
by private treaty). Tel.: Mayfair 2424. Ref. 
W.T.L. Auction announcements, Daily Telegraph 
every Monday, The Times every Tuesday. 





A UCTIONS. Big Demand and Keen Competition 
¢% means highest prices obtained for JEWELS, 
GOLD. SILVER and PLATE at sales by Auction. 
Sales held each week. Consult the Auctioneers of 
130 years standing. DEBENHAM, STORR AND 


SONS, LTD.. Auctioneers and Valuers, 26, King 
Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, Tel.: 
Temple Bar 1181-2. ae Oicn a S 
BOUT RAPIDISM....DO YOU SUFFER 
+ from inferiority complex ? Are you handi- 
upped by morbid shyness, inability to ‘‘mix,’”’ 
reserve, reticence, and self-consciousness ? If 
), RAPIDISM is the certain cure. Approved by 
leading psychologists, it begins where other 


methods leave off.—Write now for free Booklet 
to THE RAPIDISM INSTITUTE, 984, TUITION 
HOUSE, London, S.W.19. = 
One DAVIS has a large stock of fine antique 

glass and china, suitable for wedding gifts. — 
3, Grosvenor Street, W.1. Gros. 3130. 
(tetsine WANTED, also for SALE or HIRE. 

Suits, Riding Kit, Boots, Furs, Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture, Linen. CASH for parcels. All-British 
Firm. Established 25 years.—-GORDON GIBSON 
AND CO., 131 and 141, Edgware Road, Marble 
Arch. Padd. 3779 and 9808. 


PAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, ANTIQUE AND 

MODERN SILVER, etc. Competitive bidding 
brings high prices at our Auction Sales, and we 
strongly advise you consult MESSRS. JOHNSON 
DYMOND & SON, LTD. (Est. 1793), 24-25, Gt. 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2, before parting with 
your valuables. Sales held weekly. Advice gratis. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
ON’T BUY NEW when you can have your old 
shirts, ties, etc., repaired as new without 

















coupons. ‘“Trubenised’’ collars made. Details 
from RESARTUS, Dept. 5, 18379, Queensway, 
London, W.2. 


XPERIENCED ARTIST paints portraits in oils 
from photos. True to life. Popular size 
” Other sizes.—-MADAM BENNETT, 





7”x10” 2 ens. 
Hope Cottage, Daux Avenue, Billingshurst. = 
IREPLACES. For all fireplace problems 
consult CHARLES BARKER, Fireplace Con- 
sultant, 33, Jury Street, Warwick. - es 
INE COKE (Breeze), for steam raising. U/F 
stokers, greenhouse boilers, etc., 19/6 ton at 
works. Trucks any station. 8,000 tons released. 
—Box 205. 


OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, convert 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
ACK BARCLAY, LTD. A wonderful invest- 
ment, a ROLLS-ROYCE or BENTLEY car of 
pre-war workmanship and material. Send 1d. 
stamp (Paper Control requirements) for Compre- 
hensive Stock List, 12 and 13, St. George Street, 
Hanover Square, London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. 


EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
EICA and Contax Cameras wanted for R.A.F. 
Other Cameras, Enlargers, Cinecams, Pro- 
jectors, Microscopes Prism Binoculars, Drawing 
Instruments wanted. Top prices. WALLACE 
HEATON Ltd., 127, New Bond Street, London, W.1, 
(May 7511), 47, Berkeley Street, 166, Victoria 
Street, or “‘ City Sale’’ City Branches. 


INK COAT. GOOD second-hand mink coat 
wanted.—Box 330. 


INK COAT. For Sale as new, Lady’s Silk 

Lined: Dark Brown*fully fashioned Mink 
Coat. A.1 Canada Skins, lustrous, £1,400.—Box 
30, Smith’s Library, Sidmouth. 
“@TORE SMALL RESERVE OF FLOUR.” This 

suggestion was made by the Food Commis- 
sioner. DR. MAC’S HEALTH FLOUR is ideal for 
daily use and storage. It will keep for months 
(if necessary) and makes delicious golden-brown 
loaves merely by adding cold water; also scones, 
cakes, etc. It is genuine wheatmeal enriched 
with a valuable dried milk product and malt 
wheat. Send 5'6 now for a 12-lb. bag of Dr. Mac's 
Health Flour, instructions, recipes, etc., car- 
riage paid.—DEPT. F., DR. MAC’S FLOUR CO.. 
Kendal, Westmorland. 


UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic, 
Lavage, are invaluable in cases of rheumatism 
catarrh, and general debility.—_MRS. GORDON, 39, 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1. (Amb. 2575.) 
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(Min. 3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 


FOR SALE 





ST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


HOTELS AND GUESTS 


BUXTON. LEEWOOD HOTEL. 
Premier position. 

The Nice Hotel for Nice People. 

Excellent cuisine and amenities. 
Book early for your honeymoon or 

needed rest. Tel.: Buxton 2. — 

OURNEMOUTH. 
BOURNE HALL HOTEL 

offers shops, scenery and plenty of sunshine. 
Provides admirable quarters in a central position. 
Bridge, billiards. Warmth and plenty of breathing 
space.—Resident Directors, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
BRAY. From 4$ gns. 


HURCH STRETTON 
(HIGHLANDS OF SHROPSHIRE) 
THE HOTEL (Est. 1587), h. & c. all rooms. 
Own produce. Gardens, lawns. etc. 
Recommended by ASHLEY COURTENAY... 


XETER. ROUGEMENT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities and com- 


forts. Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. _ 
LANGOLLEN. HAND HOTEL. One of the best 





much- 





in North Wales. Magnificent scenery. Own 
Salmon Fishing in River Dee. H. and c. running 
water in all bedrooms. Tel.: 3207. Telegrams: 


nd Handotel.” 





[_ONDON. CADOGAN HOTEL 
SLOANE STREET, S.W.1 
Telephone: Sloane 7141. 


Near Park and Shops and five minutes from 
Piccadilly. 


Single Rooms or PRIVATE SUITES 
Restaurant and Cocktail Bar. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO H.M. FORCES. 


M!PHURST, 


SUSSEX 
THAT HISTORIC HOUSE 
“ THE SPREAD EAGLE,” 
bids you welcome. 
From 6 Gns, 
Private Bathrooms. 


ASHLEY COURTENAY RECOMMENDS 
EW FOREST. “GOLDEN HIND.” HYTHE. 
Mine Host BARRY NEAME. 18 Bed (all h. and 
c.), 6 bathrooms, 2 private suites. Central heating. 
7 Acres. Station: Brockenhurst. Taxi. Tel.: 2164. 
HROPSHIRE BORDERS. Bishops Offley 
Manor. Especially for holidays and leave. 
Charming peaceful country. Own produce.— 
ECCLESHALL, Stafford (Adbaston 247). 


ESTWARDHO. NORTHAM, “CLEVELANDS” 

(NORTH DEVON), Luxurious Country Club 
Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300. 

INCHESTER. ROYAL HOTEL. In old- 

world St. Peter Street. Leading family 
hotel. Running water. Central heating. Facing 
own gardens. Very quiet. Garage.—Write for 
“ C.L. Illustrated Tariff.” Tel. 31. 


FASHION AND BEAUTY 

OIFFURE.—An enchanting ‘“‘ CORONET OF 

CURLS,” with its tonic effect upon your 
personality, will do much to remove an inferiority 
complex ! Instantly adjusted with less trouble 
than putting on your hat! Invaluable when you 
are unable to visit your hairdresser. All-round 
Coronet from 7 gns., half-coronet from 5 gns. (A 
pattern of your hair will enable me to quote you 
the exact cost.) 

MONSIEUR GEORGES BARRANGER 
PREMIER (FREE) FRENCH POSTICHEUR, 
MAISON GEORGES, 

/40, Buckingham Palace Road- London, S.W.1 
(only address) 
Telephones: Victoria 5943 (appointments) 
Victoria 5944 (offices and general). 


Good Furs bought and sold. Also 

repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325/6. 














URS. Persian Lamb Coat in fine condition for 
sale at £35.—Write Box 308. 


UR REMODELLING. Own workrooms. Finest 

craftsmanship. Post your old fur coat and 
have it transformed into an up-to-date model. 
Expert advice and estimate free.—MME. 
HEDWIGA, 110, London Road, Leicester. Tel.: 
Leicester 60466. 

ATY & HELENA ZUGHAFT, Dressmakers, 

make up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the ‘*‘ Coupon- 
thrifty ’’ and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—75, Great 
Portland Street, W.1. Langham 1646. 











HOMAS & SONS, knickerbocker breeches 
can be made satisfactorily from self measure- 
ments. Forms and patterns of cloth will be sent 
on application, 5, Carios Place, Grosvenor Sq., W.1 


ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy good 

quality Furniture and Carpets (Axminster, 
Wilton and Indian up to 15 ft. by 12 ft.).—Oxford 
Street, W.1. 





Vy Atcaes. Clocks, Jewellery, Gramophones, 
etc. QUICKLY REPAIRED by experienced 
workmen. Reasonable prices.—HUGHES (Ground 
Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: 
Victoria 0134.) 


RE YOU INTERESTED 

survival after death ; Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 





in evidence of 


MS COAT. Particularly attractive model at 
bargain price. £175.—Write Box 307. 





7O COUPONS ! New Frocks for old. Expert 
remodelling. Ladies’ own materials made 
up.—BETTY DAWSON, 127, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Gerrard 5178. 
EMODELLING. SAVE MONEY. EVA 
RITCHER makes OLD HATS NEW, at 4, 
Berkeley Street, W.1. Tel.: MAY. 1651. 


GQ UPERFLUOUS HAIR, moles and warts per- 
manently removed by the latest electrical 
treatment. Special quick method for arms and 
legs. Experienced specialist, MRS. H. NATHAN, 
wartime address: 1 Dallas Road, Hanger Hill, 
Ealing, W.5. (Park Royal Station). Perivale 1771. 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 


GOOD clothes bought and sold. Room 27, 
55 Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 








CARAVAN, Jubilee Firefly, 13 ft. 9 in. long, 
single panelled, lartern roof, paraffin cook- 
ing, four berth, £225. On view with 70 other 
caravans at Hillcrest Gardens, North Circular 
Road, Finchley, N.3.—Write for particulars, 
F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE, 206, Cricklewood 
Broadway, N.W.2. Gladstone 2234. 
“(YOUNTRY LIFE.” For Sale, forty copies for 
1942.—_MRS. FILDES, Peniver, Chinley, 
Derbyshire. 
NVERNOTES (envelope and notepaper in one 
» Piece), handiest stationery known; available 
in packets, 7 for 10/-}post free from G. SWAIN, 
BCM PO4, London, W.C.1. 
ONEY FOR SALE—1943 crop. Direct from 
Hutton Apiary. Controlled price. C.W.O. 
Advance bookings now accepted. Post orders: 
carriage and packing extra.—Write, R. OWENS, 
18, Tolsey Drive, Hutton, Preston, Lancs. 


ADIES’ Suits (regulation styles) in Country- 

side tweeds, made to measure from £4/15/- 
and 18 coupons. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. Patterns post free—REDMAYNE, 26, 
Wigton, Cumberland. 

ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in. 

wide. Write for patterns. — DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 











OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., of COVENT GAR- 
DEN have for sale Naval, Military and R.A.F. 
Greatcoats slightly worn at from 5 to,8 guineas, 
also Jackets and¢Slacks at the same price. 
OTH CURE. A WONDERFUL PREVENTA- 
TIVE. Read what Lieut.-Colonel Sir 
Richard Trench, writes:—‘I’ve been using your 
‘DUZKIL’ for spraying our clothes, etc. It is 
excellent—I had no trouble with moth last year 
but the year before we had a lot of damage done 
by them. I’ve just finished the tin I got from you, 
and I am hoping you can supply me with another.” 
Send for pint tin, 4/- post paid. 

H. TIFFIN & SON, 37, George Street, London, 
W.1, PIONEERS OF PEST DESTRUCTION 
(Welbeck 3986); run by the family for 250 years, 
will give expert advice on DEMOTHING, destruc- 
tion of BEETLES, RATS, MICE, and any other 
kind of pest. Lady Wrightson, of Darlington, 
writes:—‘‘ I want to let you know how very 
pleased we were with the Demothing carried out 
here by your representative. He gave entire 
satisfaction, and I am most grateful to you.” 


TAMPS ! Early British Colonials.—Selections 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col- 
lectors. Terms } of cat. price. Also some Mint and 
superb used moderns.—‘'K,’’ 6, Westhill Rd., S.W.18. 


r[ WEEDS. Handwoven by Hebridean crofters; 
28in. wide.—JAFFE, Castle Douglas, Scotland. 


"T WEEDS. Your favourite suit copied (nearest 
regulation style) in John Peel tweed, from 
£6/12/6 and 26 coupons. Satisfaction or money 
and coupons refunded. Patterns post free.— 
REDMAYNE, 26, Wigton, Cumberland. 
ATER DIVINING. The OASIS Pocket DIVIN- 
ING ROD. Anyone can use it. Price 10/-.— 
ARTS, Belcombe House, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
1LDFOWL GUN. 12 Bore Sauer A. & D. 
Sideclip action Ejector, 30 in. Barrels both 
choked, 2} in. Chambers. Pistol grip, 143 in. 
Stock fitted Recoil Pad. Leather L/M Case. As 
new. £70.—Box 346. 


a WANTED 
ANESUE tea and dessert services; fine Georgian 
table glass of all kinds. ‘High prices paid for 
DAVIS, 3, 




















fine examples.—CECIL 
Street, W.1. (Gro. 3130). 
OTOTILLER.—A No. 5 or 50 in good condition 
required for immediate delivery.—Box 345. 
EDUCATIONAL 
Cig HOUSE SCHOOL, 
Shillingstone, North Dorset 
(Tel. No.: Childe Okeford 295). 
(Principal, Mrs. Miles Torkington). 

Up-to-date school in particularly safe area. 
Girls aged 4-17 received in lovely country home 
combined with exceptional facilities for first-rate 
education. Highly qualified staff, including three 
teachers with Honours Degrees and a resident 
French mademoiselle. Experienced State- 
Registered Nurse and Froebel teachers in charge 
of junior children. MUSIC. ELOCUTION. 
DANCING and’ ART undertaken by specialists. 
Riding,’ Tennis, Netball, Hockey, and Swimming. 
Ample garden produce. 


Grosvenor 





ANGFORD is now at 

EYWOOD, TITLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 
in extremely healthy and beautiful inland 
surroundings. FROEBEL Department for boys 
and girls from 5 upwards. Advanced courses 
for the older students in languages, music, the 
arts, dressmaking, secretarial work, and in 
technical draughtsmanship in preparation for 
ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, and _ the 
SERVICES. Swimming, riding, games. A few 
bursaries available for children of parents on 
Active Service. Tel.: KINGTON 8. 


ETERSTOW COURT Residential Riding 

Academy for Ladies. Ross - on - Wye, 
successfully prepare candidates for the I. of H. 
Examination. Girls fron. 15 years of age accepted. 
—Principals: R. E. PRITCHARD. ex-M.F.H., 
Fellow and Instructor of the Institute of the 
Horse, and MRS. PRITCHARD. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, HARLEY STREET, W.1. 
Summer Term begins May 4th. Matriculation 
and post-Matriculation work. Short and part- 
time courses for those aiming at specialised and 
responsible work in the Women’s Services.— 
Particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 
HORT STORY WRITING.—Send 4d. for booklet 
describing world-famous course.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (195A), Palace Gate, W.8. 
PARE-TIME WRITING. If you are interested 
in writing, FICTION, JOURNALISM, POETRY, 
RADIO-PLAYS, study at HALF-FEES by corres- 
pondence in spare time with the LONDON 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM — the only School 
under the direct patronage of the leading news- 
paper proprietors. Free advice and book, 
“Writing for the Press,’’ from Applications Dept., 
L.S.J., 57, Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574, 











GARDENING 





MR. CUTHBERT’S GARDEN OFFERS 


AVING GIVEN OVER YOUR GARDENS 
H food growing, there is no reason ng « 
should not keep their gay appearance, 7 


the odd corners with herbaceous aos 
plants to provide colourful flowers. Remenibe, 
you will want these for cutting. Natural] 7 
Space will be limited, you must m cé the rh 
of it, and in this direction you will | intena 


in the following special offer, 
EXHIBITION CHRYSANTHE JMS 


Now that the Government hav: 


regulation regarding the transpo) peed 
plants, I have decided to release a | -nited quan 
tity of my GIANT-FLOWERINC OUTDOQj 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. Any garde? :r can grog 
the ordinary commonplace sorts, ' it here js 
chance to obtain really magnificen reflexed anf 
incurved varieties, many of which ave receive 
the highest awards from the Royal orticultur 
Society. A collection of 12 of the ost popula 


sorts, in many colours, including YW uite, Yelloy 
Bronze, etc. Fine, sturdy, early fio. ring plant 
each separately labelled, for 12/6, p< t paid, 


CUTHBERT’S “SENSATICN” 


Thousands of gardeners picked lz ge crops 4 
Tomatoes last year from CUTHBER’.’S FAMOU 
OUTDOOR TOMATO PLANTS. ‘ 

I am now booking orders for Ma ~ delivery 
this most prolific cropper, CUTHBI 3T’S “spy 
SATION.” If you want to make ertain of 
plentiful supply of this health-givir : fruit, tay 
my advice and send your order at © ice. Strox 
POT-GROWN PLANTS, 7/6 dozen, post 94,; 
dozen, 22/6, carriage paid. 


DO YOU LIKE MUSHROO?'S? 


Were it not for the fact that 
expensive, I am sure Mushrooms would find 
place on every table. There is no need to g 
without this succulent delicacy when you ca 
grow your own supply with CUTHBIRT’S PUR 
CULTURE MUSHROOM SPAWN. Don’t conj 
pare my Spawn, which is scientifically produce 
in the laboratory, with any of the old type 
Continuous and prolific crops of delicious} 
flavoured and perfectly shaped Mushrooms can } 
obtained quite easily in garden, yard, or shed. 

A grower writes: “... hundreds of larg 
Mushrooms.” 

CUTHBERT’S MUSHROOM SPAWN is sol 
ready for use. Size 1, to cover a bed 25 sq, ft 
6/-; or for 50 sq. ft., 10/6; or you can obtain 
generous packet of CUTHBERT’S SPAWN froq 
any WOOLWORTH BRANCH, price 1/-. 


hey are ¥ 


READY TO SOW! 


CUTHBERT’S FAMOUS VEGETABLE SEED! 
AND FERTILISERS ARE NOW ON SALE A] 





ALL WOOLWORTH STORES 

You” cannot buy better seeds than CUTH 

BERT’S, which have been THE NATION 

CHOICE for over a hundred years. For the co 

venience of smallholders, etc., seeds are no 
available by weight. 

MR. CUTHBERT, R. & G. CUTHBERT 
The Nation’s Nurseryman since 1197 
37, GOFF’S OAK, HERTS 


By Appointment to H.M. the late King George 





payne STONE. Quantity old London Yor 

Paving Stone for Sale (broken).—WILLI 

24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel. 3358. 
TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A [few 
Order early. No Purchase Tax. 





Send | 
stamp for List C.L.43.—G. F. STRAWSON & 80) 
Horley, Surrey. PRESS ; 

HE EN-TOUT-CAS CO., LTD., Syst 

Leicester, were for many years previous 

the war, the largest makers of Hard Lawn Tent 
Courts in Great Britain. They will have exper 
and material ready for further work the mome 
THE V DAY arrives. 

Acting on the suggestion of some of the lead 
Tennis Clubs, they have started a Rotation Lis 
for Post-War Orders for NEW and repails 
existing Courts. Would you like them to put yo! 
name down for early post-war attention? Th 
puts you under no obligation. 


& pitedandy “DOLWYD DWARF BUSH” begils 
new era in tomato growing outdoor and undg 
glass. Send 1d. stamped addressed envelope { 
interesting descriptive leafiet. Also list of ordi 
ary varieties of superior pot-grown tomato plant 
including our. taller bush variety which grow 
like a ramblerrose. Sent on request.— DOLWY 
PLANT-BREEDING NURSERY(C.L.), Colwyn Bay 


{7EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY 


we do the experimenting; not y 1 | 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsman, Histon, Cambs. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions = 


GARDENER wanted,"55-60, or exempt, |Aboy 
1 acre cultivated. Excellent cottage 


Full-time daily help giv n—. 
Hants. _ 


iW 








wages. 
GABBATT, Durford Edge, Petersfield, 


HE? WORKING GARDENER, man or word 











required to manage gardens with “—e- 

Good cottage with electric light availa A ool 

suit two friends.—DR. MURRAY-BRC WN, ** 

wicke Court, Gloucester. 

SITUATIONS WANTE’ — 

STATE and Farm Manager desi! Prom 

Fully experienced all branches agricul , 
pedigree stock, etc. Highest refere my 


anywhere, preferably IRELAND.—Bo! 


ExX24F- PILOT, as Manager < oak 
estate. Take sole charge. Tho igh pra 


s also 9 
tical experience all types stock and c _— 
the use and maintenance of modern +. fart 
Only interested in progressive meth: serene 


ing. College certificate and excellen* 
—Box 347. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





NORTH-EAST SCOTLAND 


14% MILES OF SALMON FISHING. 


THE HOUSE occupies a beautiful position on the banks of a river, is in g00d order throughout, 
and only 1 mile from a station. 


It contains: Hall, suite of reception rooms, 12 principal bedrooms, 8 bathrooms. 
Central Heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. Abundant water supply. Up-to-date drainage system. 
Garage accommodation. 6 Cottages and Home Farm. 
The Shooting is capable of yielding 500 Brace of Grouse, Snipe, Woodcock, Partridges and Blackgame. 


Fishing of 14% miles with 9 Salmon Pools, including 2 well-known pools. The average basket is between 
40 and 50 Salmon a year and a few sea trout and grilse. 


ABOUT 5,000 ACRES FOR SALE 


Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (26,551) 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


Jnly 18 miles from London, bus services round property to Hoddesdon, Hertford, Ware and Bishop’s Stortford. 
5 minutes’ walk from railway station and a village with excellent shopping facilities and Post Office, etc. 


Situated on confines of a village, yet entirely secluded and with church adjacent. 


The very attractive and 
substantially built 
GEORGIAN HOUSE 
on gravel soil facing due 
South, in park-like 
surroundings, approached 
by carriage drive with 
lodge entrance. 
15 bed and dressing rooms 
(several with basins), 3 bath- 
rooms, 5 reception rooms, 
modern Offices. 


Central heating. Electric 
light. Main water and gas. 


Telephone installed with 
extension. 
Modern drainage. 


BEAUTIFULLY-TIMBERED GROUNDS and parkland sloping to river, walled and very productive kitchen garden and glass. 
Farmery. Modern stabling and garages. Cricket ground. Chauffeur’s cottage and 3 other cottages. 
ABOUT 32 ACRES 
Beautiful old thatched barn used for theatricals and games room. 
Small Manor House with stabling and garage and walled garden. 


FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE 
A further 112 Acres adjoining might be purchased. 


Full particulars from: Messrs. JOHN D. WOOD & CO., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1, 
and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (29,285) 











WEST SUSSEX 


During the last few years the Residence has had some thousands of pounds expended upon it 
and is now in excellent order, with all labour-saving devices. 


THE HOUSE occupies a well-chosen site on sandstone soil, facing South and enjoying beautiful all-round panoramic views. It is 
‘pproached by a drive through a finely-timbered park, with a lodge at entrance, and contains: Lounge hall, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bedrooms (each with basin), 4 bathrooms. 


Central heating throughout. Electric light (main available). Telephone. Company’s water. Modern drainage. 


The Outbuildings are in first-class order. Garage for 2 cars. Stalls and loose boxes. 
Excellent barn. Bailiff’s house. Several cottages. Model set of Home Farm Buildings. 


THE WELL-MATURED PLEASURE GROUNDS including Terraced Gardens, Tennis Courts, Croquet Lawn, 
Coarse Fishing in the lake, Kitchen Gardens, Orchard, Parkland, Arable and Pasture Land. 


NEARLY 400 ACRES FREEHOLD FOR SALE Golf. Shooting. 


The Residence and certain buildings are at present in the occupation of the Military but the Vendor 
would give vacant possession of a cottage for a purchaser to reside in during hostilities. 





Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (12,443) 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7. 


CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). Anp at NORTHAMPTON, saneaemnaiedll AND YEOVIL. 


CHELTENHAM 5 MILES GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
A COTSWOLD GEM 
Enjoying delightful views over the surrounding countryside. 


STONE-BUILT MANOR HOUSE 
(CHARMINGLY MODERNISED) (MODERNISED) 


Near Minchinhampton Common, Main G.W.R. station 2 miles. 5 minutes bus -onte. 


COTSWOLD-STYLE RESIDENCE 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Garages. Main electricity. 3 reception rooms 
ABOUT 150 ACRES OF SOUND ARABLE AND 
PASTURE LAND 
VERY EXCELLENT AND AMPLE FARM BUILDINGS. 41%, ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
VACANT POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 


, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and electricity. 


GARAGE AND SMALL STABLE. PADDOCKS. IN ALL 


PRICE ASKED £4,500 


Particulars of Sole Agents: JACKSON STops, Land Agents, Cirencester. Owner’s Agents: JACKSON STops, Cirencester. 


By direction of the Executors of the late Mrs. Marian Parker. 


THE RIDGEWAY, CRANLEIGH, SURREY 


London 1% hours. Guildford 7 miles. Horsham 9 miles. 


A COMFORTABLE WELL KEPT AND STO 
WELL-BUILT GARDENS. 
RESIDENCE 


ED 


PADDOCK. 
On the outskirts of the pretty village of 
Cranleigh. 
IN ALL NEARLY 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, =~" ‘ 6 ACRES 


dressing room, bathroom, compact 
domestic offices 


: 3 e TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, in 

Main electricity. gas, water and : a *y : ; : ? i . 1 or 2 LOTS (unless previously 
drainage. rs ge Sti. “ss sold privately), on the PREMISES, 

Pa te og FPR ot on THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1943, 

Garage and stabling for 2. Dig lapemins .” A 3 E $ at 2.30 o'clock. 


Illustrated particulars of the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. WELLER SON & GRINSTED, opposite Railway Station, Cranleigh (Tel. 5); or JACKSON Stops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, 
London, W.1 (Tel.: Mayfair 3316/7). Solicitors: Gilbert H. White & Co., 3, Bank Buildings, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


NEAR SUSSEX-KENT BORDERS HERTS—MIDDX BORDERS 
In a@ country situation. 30 minutes by train from West End. 
A MODERN ARCHITECT-BUILT COTTAGE GOLF AT SANDY LODGE AND MOOR PARK. 
OF SUSSEX BRICKS AND TILES. A MODERN HOUSE 
Hall and cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, sleeping porch, bathroom. (BULLT 1931, on 2 FLOORS) 
Usual offices and laundry. 


2 FLOORS ONLY. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 


. CENTRAL HEATING AND ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
ABOUT 16 ACRES 
a ; 3, ACRE WELL-STOCKED GARDENS 
INCLUDING 11 ACRES WOODLAND AND 5 ACRES GRASS. 


LAND SUITABLE FOR POULTRY, STRAWBERRIES AND GREENSTUFFS. VACANT POSSESSION, 
PRICE £3,500 FREEHOLD FREEHOLD, PRICE £5,500 


Particulars from: JACKSON STops & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. Particulars : JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. (Folio 8721) 
(Folio 8089) 


Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, maids’ room and offices 
Garage. 











Grosvenor 3121 WI N KWoO RTH & Co. 


(3 lines) 
“ 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.l 


SUSSEX 


Ina beautiful district 2 miles from a Railway Station, having first-class service of non-stop trains to London doing the journey in 50 minutes. 


A BEAUTIFUL TUDOR HOUSE 


with more recent additions. It possesses richly carved bargeboards, old mullioned windows with leaded lights, and is built of 
small hand-made bricks, the rocf being mostly covered with Horsham stone flagging. All the reception rooms and _ principal 
bedrooms are oak panelled. Main electric light, gas. Central heating. Company’s water. Main drainage. 


7 


Inner hall, library and smoking room, 
great parlour, little parlour, dining 
room, 16 bed and dressing rooms, 
billiards room, 7 bathrooms, and 
convenient domestic offices. 


Garage. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Herry VII lodge.. Gardener’s house. 
Farmhouse and cottage. 

The GARDENS form a perfect comple- 
ment to the beautiful House, formal 
garden, bowling alley, privy garden, 
stately lime avenue, herbaceous 
borders, and fine old lawns, and have 
been MAINTAINED up to pre-war 
standard. Hard tennis court. Pro- 
ductive KITCHEN GARDEN with 
RANGE OF GLASSHOUSES. PARK- 
LAND and WOODLAND. 


Home Farm with Buildings and 


airy. 
Grass and Arable Land. 
IN ALL ABOUT 150 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Personally inspected and highly recommended by the Agents: Messrs. WINKWORTH «& Co., 48, Curzon ” Mayfair, W.1. 
Vendor’s Solicitor: W. WALLACE HARDEN, Esq., 49, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C 
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_ KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 








IN A PICTURESQUE COTSWOLD VILLAGE 


Between the Hills and the Vale of Evesham. 


AN OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE 
believed to date from the reign 
of Henry VII and enlarged in 
Jacobean times. Stone built 
with gabled stone-tiled roof. 


3 reception rooms, 8 bed and 

dressing rooms (5 with lavatory 

basins), 3 bathrooms, convenient 
domestic offices. 


Companies’ electric light and 

water. Partial central heating. 

Main drainage. 2 garages. 
Stabling. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS with 

tennis lawn, rose beds, herbaceous 

borders, rock and water gardens, 
orchards, with stream. 


ABOUT 4'%, ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANE & RU TLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (19,548) 





EDINBURGH 26 MILES HERTS—LONDON 25 MILES 


On the outskirts of an old market town. About 15 minutes’ walk from two 


The \ yn House is — = pon oer 2 of a valley, and m well : stations with services to London i ander & heer. sae 
‘ " ‘ aoe F A SUBSTA A k s I © occupying a gh an racing 
It hed by a oe a: Hall, Py her roan rooms, billiards room, situation on gravel soil. The accommodation on 2 floors only includes: Entrance 
17 bed and dressing rooms, since and staircase hall, 4 fine reception rooms (with oak and parquet floors, oak panelling 
Cent iting. Electric light. Telephone. Spring water supply. Septic tank i and marble and carved mantelpieces), sun lounge, conservatory, 8 bed, and dressing 

drainage system. Stabling. Garages. | room, 2 bathrooms, domestic offices with servants’ hall. 
7 FARMS and a number of Cottages. | Partial central heating. All main services. 
First-class Grouse Shooting and Fishing. Garage. Stabling. Gardener’s cottage. Greenhouses. Ample outbuildings. 


WELL-TIMBERED GROUNDS laid out with lawn suitable for tennis court, shrubs, 
| flower beds, herbaceous borders, shaded walks, fruit and vegetable gardens. 

9,000 ACRES TO BE SOLD ABOUT 2 ACRES FOR SALE AT A MODERATE FIGURE 
gent sts. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,137) | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,372) 


The whole estate extends to practically 


a 
¥ 





NEAR A FAMOUS SURREY GOLF COURSE 


Under twenty miles South of London 


Standing about 560ft. up, facing Central heating. 
South, the Modern Residence is in 
excellent order throughout and 


ready for immediate occupation. 


Companies’ electric light, power, 
gas and water. Telephone. 
Main drainage. 

Garage. 
Lounge, 
THE GROUNDS are a feature and 
have been laid out with great taste. 
Paved terrace with steps to a lily 
pond. Herbaceous borders. Lawns. 
Rose garden. Tennis lawn. Orchard. 
Kitchen garden. 


3 reception rooms, 


11 bedrooms 
(several with basins), 


4 bathrooms. 





ABOUT 3 ACRES For Sale Freehold at a Reduced Price. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 





WELSH BORDERS TWO MILES OF TROUT FISHING 


Station 2 miles. Newport 16 miles. On the Hampshire Avon. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT RESIDENCE occupying a_ secluded ™ : 
position about 650 ft. up on sandstone soil, and commen magnificent The OLD-WORLD RESIDENCE has recently been renovated and is new in 
vise. excellent order. It is pleasantly situated in a hamlet on the western fringe 
’ of the New Forest. 
It is approached by 2 drives, one with entrance lodge. Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 
14 bedrooms, nursery suite, 5 bathrooms. Hall, 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Company’s electric light. Telephone. Spring water supply. Central heating. Co.'s electric light. Telephone. Excellent water supply- 
Modern drainage. Stabling. Garages. 4 cottages, including lodge. Garage for 2 cars. 4 cottages. 
WELL LATD OUT PLEASURE GROUNDS, including hard tennis court, croquet THE GARDENS are well matured and sl low iv i i ‘rui 
\ y } i; . i G! INS a é F 8 > n to the river. s law ‘r 
lawn, kitchen garden, grassland and woodland. ° and vegetable guuea,  Meakielea. py cea ita 
OVER 100 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
' ABOUT 50 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Hunting. Golf. Salmon and Trout Fishing and Shooting obtainable. 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38, 851) | Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (32,175) 


24 MILES SOUTH OF “LONDON 


ADJOINING A FIRST-CLASS GOLF COURSE. 
Occupying a superb position 400 ft. up on light soil, with beautiful views over the Golf Course to the distant hills. 

THE STONE BUILT GEORGIAN PERIOD RESIDENCE has had many thousands of pounds expended upon it during recent years. 
Approached by a drive with a 
lodge at entrance. Lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, 18 bed and 
dressing rooms (there are basins 
in a number of the bedrooms), 
9 bathrooms, first-rate domestic 
. offices. 


Central heating. Companies’ 
electric light, gas and water. 
Modern drainage. 


Garage for 5 cars. The PLEASURE 

GROUNDS include terraces and 

garden of a formal nature, with 

stream flowing through, lawns, lily 

pools, woodland, rock garden, hard 

and grass tennis courts, plantations, 
paddocks. 


ABOUT 25 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A LOW PRICE 
Possession after War as Property is requisitioned. 
Further particulars of the Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. 118,988) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London.”’ 





\% hour’s run from Town. 


Solicitors : 





In a glorious position adjoining Oxshott Heath, Surrey 
7 minutes from railway station. 


WARREN HOUSE 
EXTREMELY CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


PROVIDING LUXURIOUS AND WELL-APPOINTED HOUSE 
APPROACHED BY DRIVE 


Over 200 ft. up, with sandy soil. 


and containing: Lounge hall, 
3 reception and a_ billiard 
room, 5 bedrooms, dressing 
room, night and day nurseries 
4 bathrooms, 2 staircases, 
compact offices. 
Chauffeur’s flat. Lodge. 
Garages. Greenhouses, etc. 
All main services. Modern 
drainage. Good repair. 
Enchanting grounds, kitchen 
garden and woodlands, in all 
about 


7 ACRES 


With Vacant Possession. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., will offer the above for SALE by AUCTION AT 
THE NEW —_— HOTEL, LEATHERHEAD, on WEDNESDAY, MAY 26, 
t 3 p.m. (unless sold privately beforehand). 
are. * BARNES & BUTLER, 17, John Street, fie 
the Auctioneers, 6, ‘Arlington Street, 


Particulars from 
SW. 





CAREFULLY 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 





SOMERSET 


On the outskirts of a quaint old market town. 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL TUDOR HOUS 
RESTORED AND WITH EVERY 


E 
MODERN COMFORT, 
3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms 
(all with wash- basins), dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms. 


All main _ services. Central 
heating. 2 garages. Stabling. 
2 stone-built cottages. 


Charming old-world grounds 

surrounded by a wall, with 

hard tennis court, flower and 

productive kitchen garden, etc., 
in all about 


2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 
Recommended from personal inspection by : 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel.: REG. 8222.) 


(W.38,152a) 








FOR POST-WAR OCCUPATION 


HAMPSHIRE 


Fine situation on the Southern slopes of the Downs, with extensive views to the | 
Ww 10 miles Portsmouth. 


A DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
OF DISTINCTIVE DESIGN WITH A FULL SOUTHERN ASPEC1 


ight. 


Entrance hall, 5 _ reception 

rooms, 8 bed and dressing 

rooms (the principal of which 

have fitted wash-basins), 4 

bathrooms, excellent domestic 
offices. 

Main electricity. Good water 
supply, pumped electrically. 
Complete central heating. 
GARAGE FOR 4 CARS. 
Useful Outbuildings. Cottage. 
The grounds are studded with 
fine old trees and include rose 
garden, en tout cas tennis court, 
2 orchards, kitchen garden and 
paddock, in all about 


PRICE FREEHOLD £8,000 
AT PRESENT OCCUPIED BY THE ADMIRALTY. 


Particulars from : 
HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (Tel. : 





le of 





REG. 8222.) (H.5' 838) 





A LOVELY CORNISH MANOR 


Ideally situate on the Coast a few miles from Falmouth. 


FOR SALE. AN 


Carefully modernised and fitted 
with modern conveniences. 


Delightful drawing room, 

lounge, dining room, panelled 

library, 6 bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Company’s electric light. 


GARAGE FOR 2. 
BUNGALOW COTTAGE. 


BEAUTIFUL 
SEMI - TROPICAL 
GARDENS 


the whole extending to about 


2% ACRES 
Apply to the Sole Agents : 
6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 


EXCEEDINGLY 
OF THE XViIith CENTURY 


INTERESTING HO /SE 


(Tel.: REG. 8222) 








BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19. 


(WIM. 0081.) 


BISHOPS STORTFORD (283.) 





1/6 per line. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 3 lines.) 





AUCTIONS 


FOR SALE 


WANTED 


ESTATE AGENTS 





LOCKSHEATH, nr. FAREHAM, HANTS 
THURSDAY & FRIDAY, APRIL 29 & 30, 
commencing at 11 o’clock, ” Messrs. HALL, 

PAIN & FOSTER will Sell by Auction the 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY _ RESIDENCE, 
*LOCKSHEATH HOUSE,” with Vacant 
Possession, containing: 4 a OR 12 bed and 
dressing, 3 bathrooms, domestic offices. Central 
heating. Main electricity and water. Outbuild- 
ings. Matured gardens, 5% Acres. Also a 
6-roomed Cottage and 9% Acres adjoining. 
Followed by the Auction of the WHOLE 
OF THE CONTENTS OF THE RESI- 
DENCE, SILVER (1,300 oz.), PLATE AND 
JEWELLERY, including 2 ROPES OF 
VALUABLE ORIENTAL PEARLS, outdoor 
effects, etc. For particulars of Sale of the 
Property and Catalogue of the Furniture, 
etc., price 6d., apply to—48, West Street, 
Fareham; Portsmouth and Petersfield. 
Vendor’s Solicitors: Messrs. WARNER & SON, 
Fareham. 





HELSTON 

A few minutes from the Helford River. 
5 miles from FALMOUTH, CORNWALL 
By Auction, MAY 3, TREVIADES MANOR 
FARM, in the Parish of Constantine, with an 
attractive delightfully situated Modern Resi- 
dence (3 reception rooms, office, 5 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, up-to-date modern conveniences, 
with main electric light and heating. Beautiful 
views. Excellent buildings, including modern 
cowhouse for 24. Cottage-bungalow and 
about 103 ACRES. Ideal for early market 
— crops, dairying and mixed farming. 
With vacant possession June 24. Yachting, 
fishing, golf. TO BE OFFERED FIRST AS 
A WHOLE AND IF NOT SO SOLD IN 
3 LOTS. Auction peeioiens of: WOOD- 
COCKS, 30, St. George Street, London, 
W.1, or of Mr. H. E. MICHELL, Helston. 
CHESHIRE—LANCASHIRE BORDER 
AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY. For a 
ment and — appreciation. 5 HIGH 
PRODUCTIVE ARABLE and MIXED 
FARMS and 6 COTTAGES. Area 729 Acres. 
Rental, £1,558 11s. 8d. TO BE SOLD IN 
8 LOTS BY AUCTION by—JOHN WHITE 
AND CO., at the Blue Bell Salerooms, 
Warrington, on Wednesday, April 21, 
1 . Catalogue from Auctioneers at 23, 
Bald Street. Warrington. 


TO LET 


SOMERSET. Unique opportunity. Labour- 

saving House. Well-stocked garden. Own 
foreshore on Bristol Channel. 2 double, 
2 single bedrooms (running h. & c.), 2 baths, 
3 reception, “Esse” stove. 9 miles Bristol. 
Telephone. Electricity (main). From middle 
May. 8 gns. weekly, including garden, plate 
and linen. References exchanged.— TANNER, 
Saltings, Portishead. 











RGYLLSHIRE. FOR SALE, small easily 

run Modern House in centre of fishing 
district. 23 miles of free fishing 2 minutes 
from house. Garage. Apply—HOSACK AND 
SUTHERLAND, Solicitors, Oban. 
ANYWHERE. Luxury Caravan, 

built for all-year occupation. 
ments, 4 luxurious sleeping 
kitchen. Gas cooking range. Electric light. 
20-gallon water tank w.c. A luxurious, safe 
and movable home, delivered to any site. 
£1,000.—Box 349. 





specially 
3 compart- 
berths, end 





ORNWALL. N. DEVON BORDER. 
Sheltered. 70 Acres, mostly grass. 
Secluded small Farmhouse, ‘ete., screened by 


wood. Possession September or earlier. 
£2,200.—Box 333. Felts 
EAST AFRICAN 1,000 Acre Agricultural 
and Sporting Estate. Going concern. 
Modern homestead, very healthy, near 
Rhodesia _ border. —MARCHANT, 113, Effra 
Road, 8.W.19 (Lib. 2933). 
EASTERN COUNTIES. AN OUT- 
STANDING OPPORTUNITY. For Sale 
by Private Treaty, an exceptionally good 
FARMING ESTATE ,» nearly 700 Acres, 
forming one of the best Homes in the Eastern 
Counties. Can be purchased lock, stock and 
barrel, including some antique furniture. 
—GLADDING, SON & WING, 8/11, Pavilion 
Buildings, Brighton. 
ENT. For Sale, ideally situated Freehold 
Dairy Holding, 7 miles from Tunbridge 
Wells, on bus route, as going concern. 
Approximately 37 Acres (5 arable). Jersey 
herd. Excellent milk contract. Lovely old 
XVIIth Century Oak-beamed Farmhouse, 
carefully modernised. 4 bedrooms (one with 
h. & c.), 2 sitting rooms (one with large open 
fireplace), bathroom, large kitchen (fitted 
with modern cooker and water heater). Main 
water. Electric light available. Excellent 
modern Cottage (not included in sale) available 
for employee. Carefully built on annexe, 
would convert into gardener’s 
desired. Vacant Possession on completion. 
Full particulars from SNELL & CO., Solicitors, 
Tunbridge Wells. Offers invited. 
KE NT, TENTERDEN. Aéjoining the 4 
ancient corporate Towu. GENUINE 
ELIZ ABETHAN. FARMHOUSE, full of old 
oak and interesting features ; buildings and 
44 acres, of which 124 acres fruit. £3,500. 
Possession. BURROWS, CLEMENTS, WINCH 
AND Sons, Ashford, Kent. 














cottage, if 


UCKS or HERTS. Required to purchase 

by Principal, Freehold (with possession) 
Bungalow, small House or Cottage, secluded 
and standing in own grounds. Rural area. 
Price up to £1,500. Apply Box 348. 


OUNTRY. Within 1 hour’s train journey 
of London and 8 miles of station, and in 
any county other than Essex, a smali Tudor, 
Queen Anne or Georgian Period House, 
occupying a secluded and rural position, or 
in old village, and having 4 to 6 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, garage, stabling, and grounds 
of 4 Acres, including paddock. A really good 
architect- designed modern House might be 
considered if suitably situated. Up to £7,000 
would be paid. Photographs and full parti- 
culars to—Box 341. 
Country. A QUICK, ADVANTAGEOUS 
SALE of your COUNTRY PROPERTY 
can be effected through the Country House 
Specialists, F. L. MERCER & CO., who for 
over half-a-century have dealt solely in the sale 
of this class of property ranging in price from 
£2,000 upwards. Over 2,000 GENUINE PUR- 
CHASERS on their waiting list. Vendors are 
invited to send particulars to their Central 
Offices, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2481. 
GLAsaow and EDINBURGH (between). 
Wanted, in desirable position, small 
Modern Country House. 4 bedrooms. Garage. 

















2 to 15 Acres. Preferably with cottage. For 

purchase | now or at end of war.—Box 343. 

Home COUNTIES. Small Modern 
Residences, within 25 miles Charing 


Cross, urgently wanted for waiting applicants. 
Usual commission required. Particulars to— 
HOWARD BURFORD & CO., Farleigh House, 
f.C.2. 

GUSSEX, SURREY, etc. A. T. UNDER- 

woop & Co. have many buyers waiting 
for properties.—Estate Offices, Three Bridges, 
Sussex. (Crawley 528.) 
Witts, GLOS, SOMERSET, DORSET, 

or N.E. DEVON (not on coast). Wanted 
immediately, old, stone or red brick, Country 
House. 5 to 40 Acres. Few but spacious rooms. 
Well-timbered grounds. Main electricity or 
gas.—Box 344. 
WES ST OF ENGLAND. BUYERS 
WAITING for Country Houses, Cottages, 

Small Holdings and Farms. No fees unless 
business done. then usual commission. Send 
particulars, photos—DavEY & Co. (BRISTOL), 
LTD., 12, Queen Square, Bristol. 




















NEw FOREST. Pine area close to open 
forest. Christchurch 4 miles. Good bus 
service. Modern type with Southern aspect. 
9 bed, 4 reception, 2 bath, ‘‘Esse’’ cooker. 
Garage (3). Stabling. Gardener’s cottage. 
Mains services. Orcharding, etc. 4% Acres. 
Freehold £5,500.—MOoRLEY HEWITT, F. S.L., 
Fordingbri dge. 


TO LET 


Beautifully fitted and WELL 

Ul TENISEED HOUSE. 6 bed, 2 reception 

kitchen, and 3 bathrooms. C. h'w. Central 

heating. Attractive grounds and vegetable 

garden.—E.LLIs & Sons (London), 19, 
Hanover Square, W.1. 





BERKS, BUCKS AND OXON.—Gipprs 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale ( Ascot 7 3 


BERKSHIRE, » including Sunningdale, Ascot 

Windsor districts—Mrs. N. C. TURNEL, 
F.V.A., Auctioneer, Valuer, Surveyor, ete 
Sunninghill, Berks. Tel. : "Ascot 818-819. 


BERKS | AND BORDERS OF ADJOINING 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with thq 
Sale of Country Houses and Estates.—Messrs 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, Tel. 4441 


BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POL 
READING, CAVERSHAM 
and WOKINGHAM. 


DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES. 
The only complete illustrated Regist 
(Price 2/6). Selected lists free,—RIP?0s 
BoswELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter. (Est. 1884, 


DEVON (EAST) and DORSET ~ (WEST 
Owners of small and  medium-tiz 
Country Properties, wishful to sell, 4 
particularly invited to communicate will 
Messrs. SANDERS, Old Fore Street, Sidmouth 
who have constant enquiries and a iong waiti 
list of applicants. No sale—No fees 


HA™mPsH IRE and SOUTHER! 
COUNTIES—22, Westwood Rosi 
Southampton.—WaALLER & KiNG, J 
Business established over 100 yesrs. 


LE ICESTERSHIRE ani adjoin 
counties.—HOLLOWAY, PRI & (0 









































Chartered Surveyors, Valuers «nd Agent 
Market Harborough 2411. es 
HROPSHIRE, border counties and Nort 
Wales for residences, farms, ¢ »., Write! a 
Principal Agents—HALL, WATERIDGE & OW 
Ltp., Shrewsbury. Tel. 2081. ; ; 
HROPSHIRE. MIDLANDS ( .) genera 
and WALES. Apply leadi ¢ Proper 
Specialists : _CHAMBERLAINE- = -”, - 
HARRISON, Shrewsbury (Tel. i! ines 
SUSSEX AND ADJOINING OUNTIB 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards He. }, special 
in High Class Residences and I Ti 
of which are solely in their hanc . 1 
GuPFOLK AND EASTERN agg 
OODCOCK & By +i Est*te Age 
Seven ors, Valuers and Auctione °. - 
SPECIALISTS, IN COUNTR\ PROPE 
TIES. Tel.: Ipswich 4334. se 
Y ORKSHIRE and NO THEE 
COUNTIES. Landed, “Res = z 
Agricultural Estates BARKER, hag : 
LEwIs, 4, Pex q 


F.S.1., F.A 
Leeds 1. (Tel. "osast)” 
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COUNTRY LIFE—APRIL 16, 1943 


a OSBORN & MERCER me saan 
4304 PICCADILLY, W.1 
MEMBBRS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTBS 


t -ON-THAMES BROADWAY BUCKS 
dENLEY 5 an me Situate in this picturesque old Cotswold village. 
In a beautifu’ position on high ground with really delightful To be Sold Between Aylesbury and Buckingham, convenient 
a A DELIGHTFUL OLD-WORLD HOUSE for Main Line Station to London. 
AN ©TTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE believed to = vg >= —_— . Henry VII and 
: , as ’ nlarged in Jacobean times, 
Standing ©: well-timbered gardene and grounds. | 114, 5 reception “rooms, 6 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
3 bathrooms. 

All main services. Stabling. Outbuildings. 
Attractive well matured gardens which have been the 
subject of considerable expenditure in recent years, rose 
garden, tennis lawn, rock garden, with stream, 2 orchards, 

etc., in all 
ABOUT ay, ACRES 
Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, * ons 
17,414 














SOMERSET 

Amidst lovely surroundings on the Southern slopes of the 
Mendip Hills. 

A BEAUTIFUL a sv al JACOBEAN Sheltered situation in rural country.—For Sale 


Erected about 50 years ago regardless of expense AN UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 


‘/4 reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, and to the designs of a well-known architect. OF CHARACTER 

2 bathrooms. 4 reception, billiards room, 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
ic light and power. Central heating. Main electricity and gas. Central heating. Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
ae Ee Sa Cuan Gd ae ae ee, H Stabli Cc 
i Tennis Court, well-stocked Fruit and 2 taken Cone stocked watts tooust). Hard and grass Sonal unter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 
courts. Cricket ereuad, wie pavilion. Meadowland. Very Pleasant Gardens. Excellent Pasture. 





getable Garden, etc. In all about Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court 
2 ACRES ABOUT 17 ACRES 24 ACRES 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 


from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. | Full details from: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. | Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly 
17,349) (17,371) recommended. (16,730) 


nt 020913377 NICHOLAS inane toneceonn 


ading 446% (Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading ” 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 


BUCKS | BETWEEN WORCESTER & TENBURY 
wn - ws ae uae ‘eld. Overlooking the lovely Teme Valley. 500 ft. above sea level. 
iT OR WITHOUT CONTENTS, 
A FIRST-CLASS MODERN HOUSE A FINE OLD QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


with 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms. 8 COTTAGES AND = 
GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. OF SOME HISTORICAL (INTEREST, 


47 ACRES 
_ Partie ulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. with 16 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, domestic offices. Main electric 
= light. Central heating. Excellent water supply. 


‘ON THE CHILTERNS. ABOVE HENLEY _ WSTAL BL 
Views for miles over the Thames Valley. Station over 3/4, mile. _— — stony sp die grr "ia ia 
MODERN LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 

In excellent order. South-east aspect. 6 or 7 bedrooms, 1 dressing, 2 bathrooms, 6 ACRES 
3 reception rooms. All services. Garage. Inexpensive gardens. Hard court. 
2 ACRES FOR SALE MORE LAND AVAILABLE. 

LOW RATES. 

Messrs, NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. Particulars of: Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1. 


3, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 

LONDON, W.1. RALPH PAY & TAYLOR omens 

TYPICALLY ENGLISH COUNTRY-SIDE, REMOTE BUT NOT ISOLATED | JUST PLACED IN MARKET FOR SALE WITH 
Midway between Bishop’s Stortford and Chelmsford. VACANT POSSESSION 


rel dl EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE OF DISTINCTION RICKMANSWORTH (w (within 2 miles), ARCHITECT'S 
; Poul DIN MINIATURE PARK PEICE 400 up. Extensive views. 
: SECLUDED I Secluded in 26 ACRES. 6 aa rooms, 10 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. Main services. Heating. Garages. 3 cottages. 
50 ACRES Lovely a. grass and woodland. Good golf. 
FREEH (12,857) 























-GIDDYS 
Tel. 73 
scot 73 














TIES i 
ste a 
ines : ag LONG DRIVE APPROACH WITH 
a 2 LODGES. 





BETWEEN NEWMARKET AND BURY ST. 
en clas oe Sr ae ELIZABETHAN MANOR 

3 bath- wi stone mullioned windows and fascinating period 

4 ne 8 ee aaa” Stabling interior. 4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
. ' and garages. Main electricity. Plentiful’ water. Stabling. Garage. 
i oe Benes Giunted tena eer FREEHOLD 
‘dmout “d , *. ounded by small river. D 
— é Ee eh pa hab Ee ORNA ONLY £6, 000. (6945) 
TROUT A 
HARD COURT. WOODLAND AND BEECH- -CLAD CHILTERN HILLS. belie | distance 
PASTURE. of small town and station. XVIIth CENTURY 

ee 4 png chged a BRICK, in old walled 
garden, with shady trees of great age. 4 reception rooms, 

a. FREEHOLD ONLY £6,000 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All main services. Central 
salon WOULD LET UNFURNISHED ON LEASE AT £300 PER ANNUM heating. Original period features. Garages. | Matured 
— gardens, lawns, kitchen garden, orchard, paddock and 
Agents Further photos from Owner’s Agents: RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, as above. (12,654) deep pond. About 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD. (12,310) 


nd Nor —— 
write t /TTENHAM COURT RD., W.! M A og L a & .. L 5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.I. 
& OWES (Euston 7000) O., TD. (Regent 4685) 














general * of the Executors of Sir John Frederick Drughorn, Bart., deceased. 

oe IFIELD HALL, CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 

2 line About 1 mile from Ifield Halt and 2 miles from Crawley Stations. 

IMPORTANT 4 DAYS’ SALE. THE CONTENTS OF THIS WELL-KNOWN RESIDENCE 


‘ern Furniture reproduced in the styles of the Jacobean, Queen Anne and Chippendale periods: Bedroom Suites in Walnut, Mahogany and Oak, Divan Be 
Fire Suites (Stuart style) pane room Appointments, Display Cag Writing, Sofa and Tea Tables, BOOKCASES, GRAN DFATHER, BRACKET T AND Sire 
Divan Suites, Cocktail Gabine , Surprise’ Tables. 40 EASTE N AND ENGLISH CARPETS, CURTAINS IN VARIOUS RICH FA BRICS. French Vitrine, 
Canape Tables, PIANOF Our ES, BILLIARDS TABLE RADIOS. TEL EVISION SET. Models of Liners and Tankards, Billiards Settees, Filing Cases, 3 FIREPROOF 
_TYPEWRITER, SUPERFINE LINEN, China and Glass Services, Bronzes, Ornamental gy PICTURES, BOOKS, SILVER, JEW ELLERY, GUNS. Mirrors, roe y 
xe rciser, Invalid Chair, ot edhsy and ELECTRIC REFRIGERA TOR, “ESSE” COOKING RANGE, HOOVER. Kennels, Motor Mower, Lady’ s Bicycle. CELLAR OF 
xE WINES, SPIRITS and LIQUEURS. Aluminium and Copper Kitchen Utensils, Garden Effects. Packard 33 h.p. Saloon Car. 


= & CO. will SELL the above by AUCTION in over 1,300 LOTS upon the PREMISES, on MONDAY, MAY 3, and th foll 

‘ecisely. View days FRIDAY and SATURDAY, APRIL 30 and MAY 1, from 9.30 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. . Solanaceae 

sues, 6d. each of the Auctioneers: MAPLE & Co., LTD., Tottenham Court Road, and 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. Solicitors: Messrs. J. A. and H. E 
FARNFIELD, 8, Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3. : 
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onosvenon #0. LONDON, W: WILSON & CO. ae 


LOVELY QUEEN ANNE MANOR IN UNSPOILT HAMPSHIRE 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED WITH FINE PANELLING, CHOICE FIREPLACES, OAK FLOORS. ALL IN) PERFECT ORDER AND THE SUBJECT )r 

ENORMOUS EXPENDITURE JUST BEFORE THE WAR. High position, convenient for Andover and Newbury. 9 bedrooms (4 more in annexe), 6 modern bathro 

3 reception rooms, fine old barn adapted as music room. Main electricity. Radiators throughout. Garage for 4. Chauffeur’s rooms. Stabling. Delightful old gardens Hard c« rt, 
Swimming pool. Pasture and woodlands. 2 R . 


FOR SALE WITH 125 ACRES 


Sole Agents: Wrson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Photographs available. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. REGENT 2481 


ON BEAU TIFUL “THAMES REACH ’ : ' 
A SOMERSET GEM Twixt READING and CAMBERL] 


15 miles London. 120 ft. frontage to River. Own landing | MOST ATTRACTIVE HOUSE in U NIQUE Si 
stage and boathouse. JUST AVAILABLE. ATION. £4,500 with 3 ACRES. Masses of 
HARMING MODERN BLACK-AND-WHITE trees, rhodode ndrons and azaleas. 3 reception, 5 bedr: 
HALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE. 3 reception, Between Bath and Yeovil, on the outskirts of a quaint market (fitted basins), bathroom. “Aga” cooker. Central hea 
billiards room, 7 bedrooms (fitted basins), 2 bathrooms. town. 5 minutes station. wore 4 a _— bmg IP “ MERCER « 
Central heating. All main services. Garage for 4. Exquisite pases TTT . sackville douse, 20, Ficcaditly, W.1. (Entrance in s 
gardens with specimen ‘trees. 2 law 4 ‘large orchard, BEAUTIFUL SMALL TUDOR PERIOD | ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
kitchen garden. 214 ACRES. Let on full repairing | MANOR z ; ; : 
oe nt at £300 p.a., tenant paying rates. FREEHOLD | ae WILTSHIRE DOWNS (near Malmesbury) 
0.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, | 3 beamed reception, 6 bedrooms (fitted wash-basins), TTRACTIVE STONE-BUIL’ oat 
Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : 2 bathrooms. Mullioned windows. Oak parquet floors, 7 AN ception, 7 bedrooms, 2 ot ellgag onc h 
Regent 2481. Central heating. ee services. 2 cottages. Double Double garage. Excellent stabling. Very attractive 
—— ———— . garage. Stabling. Delightful old-world walled-in gardens. | gardens. 3-Acre_ orchard and rich pasture. 14 ACRES, 
ELSTREE, HERTS Hard tennis court. Just available. £5,250.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
; * House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance i Sackville Stree 
12 miles London. Countrified position. PADDOCK, 2% ACRES Tel. m6 pads ant SI. as 1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
XCEPTIONALLY WELL-BUILT HOUSE, with FREEHOLD £5,250 7 nk Akh : 
E superbly appointed interior. 3 reception (oak parquet Y INCREDIBLE DEVON BARGAIN 
floors), 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Garage | Immediate possession. E GIAN- ~rfe 
and cottage. Swimming pool. seautifully timbered | ; : G Pons eT tee ee m periees code. 
ground, nearly 4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £5,000.— , Agent L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40 | protty garden and paddecka” 24 MORES. na tae: 
F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1 Piccadiliy, W.1.. (entrance in Sackville Street.) EL. MERCER & CO.’ Sackville House, 40, Pec Rg 1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. | Tel. : Regent 2481. | (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. :’ Regent 2481. 








a S’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 Whitehall 9385-6. 


DANIEL SMITH. ee & GARRARD 





By Order of the Executors of Mrs. Claire Rich. 
NEAR THETFORD, NORFOLK 
THE PED EEVEAA., AGRICULTURAL AND WELL-KNOWN SPORTING ESTATE 


WRETHAM HALL 


Comprising: UP-TO-DATE MANSION, recently 

modernised Agent’s House, Stud Farm, 2 sets of Farm 

Buildings, 36 Cottages, and an area of wel!-farmed 

arable and pastureland, together with valuable 
woodlands, in all about 


2,380 resins 


GOOD SHOOTING. VACANT POSSESSION OF 
PART OF FARML AND ON COMPLETION. 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION as a whole 

at THE LONDON AUCTION MART, 155, QUEEN 

VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4, on WEDNESDAY, 

MAY 5, 1943, at 2.30 p.m., by Messrs. DANIEL 

SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, H. & R. L. 
COBB (Amalgamated). 


Particulars, price 2/6, from: Solicitors: Messrs. Rashleigh, Turner, Mann and Rosher, 63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Holborn 2731-2). Auctioneers: Messrs’ 
DANIEL SMITH, OAKLEY & GARRARD, 32, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. (Tel.: Whitehall 9385-6), Castle Chambers, Rochester (Tel.: Chatham 3036), and at Sevenoaks, 
Maidstone and the City. 











JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 


OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 
WILTS-GLOS BORDERS BERKSHIRE NORTH OXFORDSHIRE 


| Station (G.W.R., Paddington 1 hour) 1 mile. Reading 7 miles. 
Wid 3 


ao pts R chen A: ' o Kingham Junction 1 mile. 

OR SALE. FULLY FURNISHED WITH LOVELY Ss, \ TONE-BUILT XVith CENTURY COTSWOLD 
atte AnD ee ae ne ee : P a? ; , 5 Ss RESIDENCE. Standing on a village green. 2 sit ing 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE. 2 sitting rooms, modern tiled | - =. - 7 rooms, 5 bed and dressing rooms, 3 attic bedrooms, | h- 
domestic offices (with ‘“‘Esse’’ cooker), 3 bedrooms (with | s sous. Se aac Saas aa nation ssduriac 
lavatory basins, h. & c.), luxurious bathroom. Main imate available). Telephone. Garage. 

a light and power. Main water supply. Centrai | : : PRICE FREEHOLD, £4,000. 
heating throughout. Telephone. Pretty garden. PRICE “9 * Ae eae s ” ew ae -£, 
FREEHOLD, 5,000 GUINEAS. | * F Se ‘ Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


Mens 











Apply: James StyLEs & WHITLOCK, Oxford. ee 3 IN AN EXQUISITE BERKSHI 
aicitiipiainiciaaninaecias om DOWNS VILLAGE 


Didcot 5 miles. 
DELIGHTFUL LITTLE BLACK-AND-WHITE | A HOUSE. RICH IN PERIOD FEATURES, WITH ODERNISED XVith CENTURY FARMHOU & 


GLOS-WORCS BORDERS 


CHARMING MODERNISED TUDOR MILL- 


, 


RESIDENCE. In orchard surroundings. 3 sit* 1 


COTTAGE RESIDENCE (dated 1530). 2 sitting | OLD MILL-POOL. seas’ & tcindan & ee, ee ee ee 


rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Main electric light and Lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, 5 bed- 


rooms, 2 attic be s, 3 be s. ak beams ¢ I 
power. Main water supply. Telephone. Garage. ABOUT re ae My Gousaed cean TA orga ot tion Open fireplaces, etc. “Main electric light and power. ) 2 


v ACRE. Rural position but near bus service to village Mai oe : : water supply. Telephone. Central ' med Gal 
Main electric light and water supply. Telephone. Partial DI I 
and station. PRICE FREEHOLD, £2,700. | central heating. Garage. Mill-pool. ABOUT 2", ACRES. | 2 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOL 
10. 


PRICE FREEHOLD, 5 ea . we 7 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 























—~ 


ee 


SS 


5, MOUNT ST., Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines). 
LONDON, W.1. [ IR [ IS & ENSON Established 1875. 





FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


All particulars of Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & Sons, 25, Mount — W.1. 
A.7527 
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NORTH DORSET 


2% miles from main line station. 200 ft. above sea. London 120 miles by road. By train 2% hours. 
A FERTILE AND FRIABLE FARM 
WITH 


GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE. REPLETE WITH MODERN CONVENIENCES AND REQUIREMENTS 


Lounge, 2 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. Electricity. Garage 2 cars. Garden, part-time man. Natural 
surroundings. Lodge and cottages. 


FAMOUS STUD BUILDINGS THE LATE HOME OF THE WITH 40 LOOSE BOXES. 
WELL-KNOWN GILLTOWN STUD 
155 ACRES 


ALL FIELDS WITH GOOD FENCES, WATER, AND IN THE PAST WELL MANURED AND CARED FOR. 
Will be offered FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) on a date to be announced later. 
Particulars and plan from the Auctioneers: Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 3131.) 


=z GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS tsar 


4 lines.) (ESTABLISHED 1778) Westminster, S.W.1. 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 _ 


SOUTH CORNWALL OXON 
st adjoining a navigable creek. Charming marine and country views. | 1 mile station. Overlooking nicely timbered country. 


TWO CHARMING OLD COTTAGES MODERN STONE BUILT HOUSE 
(NOW CONVERTED INTO A SINGLE RESIDENCE) 








2 reception, 5/6 bed- Outskirts of village. 

rooms (3 with fitted | 

basins), 2 bath, good | 7 bedrooms, bathroom, 

offices with maids’ sitting | 3 reception rooms. 
room. | 


—- Mai ie light. 
Main electric light. fain electric light 


Zlectric ol 
Ample water supply. —_— pumpec 
Stabling. | water. 


Gardens and grounds 2 garages. Cattle shed. 
intersected by a stream. Piggeries. 
In all about 14 ACRES 
sci - 1% ACRES GARDENS AND 


PASTURE LAND. 





7527) GEORGE TROLLOPE & SoNS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.6149) 








Cent 


E.c. 












Phot 
Owne 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, | Particulars from Owner’s Agents : FAREBROTHER, 


ee 
——— 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) Telegrams: 
AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. Farebrother, London 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Centrai 
9344 





SU RREY SUFFOLK | TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 
About 2 miles from Dorking Station. 4% miles from’ Market Town. | WwW EST S U SS EX 


| 4 miles North of Midhurst. 
AN OLD-WORLD COTTAGE ELIZABETHAN MANOR HOUSE 


VALUABLE MIXED FARM 


Lounge ;hall, 3 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, bath room. 
3 bedrooms, bath room, 2 sitting rooms. 2 garages. Stabling. 
COMPACT BUILDINGS. 3 COTTAGES. 


ORCHARD, PADDOCK, ETC., EXTENDING TO 


ral heating. Electric light. Main drainage. x 
ABOUT | 182 ACRES 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN. 
6 ACRES | FORMING A SOUND AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD FREEHOLD £2,950 





TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD £4,700 


Further particulars from Owner’s Agents: Further particulars from the Agents: 


























4. (Folio 13,724) | E.C.4. (Folio 13,715) | ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. (Folio 13,685) 
‘ENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY . | ‘RESIDDER & CO.,77, South Audley St., W.1 
184, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3. KEN. 0152-3. Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams : ‘“‘ Cornishmen. London.” 

TO LET UNFURNISHED FOR DURATION OF WAR, £350 P.A. 
ST, WEST SUSSEX GENTLEMAN’S FARM MENS. Delightful | position, ay fi. up. piles High Wyeombe. Bus service posses. 
- It URY ESID iz. 
RARELY OFFERED BUCKS modernised and with main electricity and water. Automatic central heating. Telephones. 
JUST OFFERED pPhcee mang 3 a 7 or more bedrooms, studio. Fine barn, used as garage. 
, Charming walled and other gardens, kitchen garden, etc., about 34%, ACRES. The Rent 
a bs = . . . r 4 2 
EARLY tee CENTOE) Ro os Gaus Patae —_, includes use of certain carpets, curtains and fitments. Inspected and strongly recom- 
8. 3 reception, 5 large and | ACRES (two-thirds pasture). Splendid mended by—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (20,372) 
oms, 2 bathrooms. Main | House. Main water and electricity. Almost LOVELY REACH OF THE THAMES. | £3,000 ESSEX 
nd water, Stabling. Garage, new buildings. Tying 95. Very low out- Unique position, convenient for bus j ’ 5 
vood and paddock. goings. Possession. py ig gy to | HELMSFORD and COLCHESTER 
a -BUILT | (between). 1% miles station. Bus 
S FREEHOLD £7,000 | MOST REASONABLE PRICE FOR RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE. 3 reception, | passes. Modern BLACK AND WHITE 
° QUICK SALE. : —_— Md bedrooms (2 fitted basins, | HOUSE. 3 reception, sun room, bath- 
/pointment a Se ots 2 aie . & a), Main services. Telephone. | room, 4 bedrooms (3 fitted basins). Tele- 
1 ” euaetk Bekee ee IMMEDIATE INSPECTION ADVISED. a —. “ en fam eyo | — OF nce hein og 
sALDRY; : > SLEY & B: ras 6 . gardens, partly walled.—TRESIDDER «& Co., Gardens 0} -—TRESIDDER & CO., 
me auere Buwtait, Hossiay & Baler, as above. 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (2173) | 77, South Audley Street, Wl. (21,333) 
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BOURNEMOUTH: 


ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., g¥¥ 
WILLIAM FOX, cm F. 


R. ALEC HAMBRO. 


CLOSE TO THE 
SOMERSET—DEVON BORDERS 


8 miles from Taunton. : ( 
extensive country views. 


SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT BUNGALOW 
RESIDENCE 


5 bedrooms, bathroom, large lounge, dining room, excellent 
offices. Central heating and electric light throughout. 
Stabling. Garage. Cow-stalls. 2 heated greenhouses. 


EXCELLENT GARDENS AND GROUNDS, VALUABLE 
PASTURE LAND. IN ALL JUST OVER 


12 ACRES 
PRICE £2,950 FREEHOLD 
(Rates £12 a Year) 


For orders to view apply: Fox & 
Bournemouth. 


DORSET 
11 miles Dorchester, 2 miles Blandford. 
THE REMAINDER OF THE 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL 
VILLAGE PROPERTY 
comprised in the 
MILTON ABBEY ESTATE 
at Winterbourne Houghton and Winterbourne Stickland 





Sons, Land Agents, 


AND 


| 


Standing 800 ft. up. Commanding | 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON: 


ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L, 
T. BRIAN COX, PASI. a 


gle 








WILTSHIRE 


In the fertile Devizes area and only 2 miles from Avebury, the 
famous site recently acquired by the National Trust. 


CAPITAL MIXED FARM 


FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


566 ACRES FREEHOLD 


| GOOD RESIDENCE, SECONDARY HOUSE, AMPLE 


and including the major portion of the celebrated old- | 


world village of Milton Abbas. 5 Mixed Farms. 
Holdings. Arable, Meadow and Pasture Lands. 
tions. Down and Valley Sheep Land. 60 old-world Cottages, 


7 Small | 
Planta- | 


Bungalows and Gardens (nearly all let). 4 small Residences | 


and gardens. Village Stores, Post Office, Piggery with 
land, Allotments and Waterworks. 


The whole extending to an area of about 
467 ACRES 


To be SOLD BY AUCTION in 92 LOTS at the | 


PROPERTY AUCTION MART, CAIRNS HOUSE, 

ST. PETER’S ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, on 

THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1943, at 3 o’clock precisely 
(unless previously sold privately). 


Particulars and Conditions of 


Sale (price 4s.) may be 
obtained of the Solicitor : 


CLAUDE MEESON, Esq., Midland 


Bank Chambers, Ringwood, Hants; or of the Auctioneers, | 


Messrs. Fox & Sons, Bournemouth, Southampton and 


Brighton. 


FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, “OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


BUILDINGS, 8 COTTAGES. 


LET TO TWO EXCELLENT TENANTS AND 


PRODUCING 
£652 PER ANNUM 


FROM OLD RENTALS FLXED YEARS 


DURING THE DEPRESSION, 


AGO 


NO TITHE OR LAND TAX. 


PRICE £16,500 


Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 











ON THE FRINGE OF THE 


NEW FOREST 
Commanding extensive views over beautiful country. 
above sea level. 
AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL 
MODERN RESIDENCE 
IN EXCELLENT CONDITION THROUGHOU" 
4 bedrooms (all having basins), bathroom, lo 
(29ft. 3ins. by 31 ft. 6 ins.), dining room, work: 
(easily convertible into sitting room), kitchen ‘and oft 
Electric lighting. Central heating. “Aga” coci-e 
Independent boiler. Garage. Heated greenhouse. Pot. ing 
shed. Charming grounds with shrubbery, tennis }; 
lily pond, kitchen garden, orchard, excellent paddock 
2 spinneys. The whole covering an area of over 


4 ACRES 
PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, Land Age 
Bournemouth. 


FISHER’S POND 
NEAR EASTLEIGH, HANTS 


200 





About 4 miles from Eastleigh, 4 miles from Bish: »’s 


6 miles from Winchester, 
Southampton. 


Waltham, and 9 miles f-» 


FOX & SONS are favoured with instructions ; 

SELL BY AUCTION in LOTS at THE ROY 

HOTEL, CUMBERLAND PLACE, SOUTHAMPT( NV 

on TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1943, at 3 p.m. (un 
previously sold privately ) 


The Valuable Freehold Farms and Cottages known 2 
LEYLANDS FARM (108 ACRES) 
with good Farmhouse, excellent buildings and 2 cottac 


CROWD HILL FARM (46 ACRES) 
with picturesque Farmhouse and buildings, Clock Cottages, 
Knob’s Crook Cottage. Main road frontage. 
The whole extending to about 
155 ACRES 
Let and producing a Rental of about 
£344 PER ANNUM 


Further particulars may be obtained of: Messrs. 


Main water. 


Fox 


AND SONS, 2, Gibbs Road, Southampton, and at their 


_ offices at Bournemouth and Brighton, 


(11 BRANCH OFFICES) 








' 16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH. 
Ipswich 4334 


Near the tony Wye Valley. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


Close village. 7 miles Ross-on-Wye. 6 miles Monmouth. 

UNIQUE MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESI- 
DENCE (built 1939 to owner’s design). 2 exception- 

ally light reception rooms, cloakroom (h. & c.), 4 bedrooms, 

bathroom. Electric light from own plant. Company’s 

water. Attractive garden with young orchard, in all about 

1 ACRE. Vacant possession on completion. 

PRICE FREEHOLD £3,600 

Inspected and recommended by : 

30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 


Glorious views, unspoilable. 


UNIQUE SMALL ESTATE 
60 ACRES 
60 miles London. 

CHARACTER HOUSE, perfectly set. 4 reception, 

5 bedrooms, 3 attic bedrooms, bathroom, etc. Central 
heating, also electric heating and light. Beautifully kept 
garden. Garages, etc. Cottage. Farmery let off. Trout 
fishing. Just in and most strongly recommended from 
inspection. £6,500. Possession. 

Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, London, 


Woopcocks, 


C.4201 





W.1. 


Containing : 


WOODCOCKS — 


In delightful setting with lovely outlook. 


SURREY 


Quiet village. 2% miles Cranleigh. 


A 


9 miles Guildford. 
CHARMING SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 


2 reception rooms (one 33 ft. by 24 ft.), 

cloakroom (h. & c.), 4 bedrooms (basins, h. & c.), 2 bath- 

rooms. Main services. Central heating throughout. In 
perfect repair and ready for immediate occupation. 


CAN BE RUN WITH MINIMUM LABOUR. 
BEAUTIFUL BUT EASILY MAINTAINED GARDEN 


AND 2 PADDOCKS. 


| of the Sole Agents: 


| EXCELLENT WELL-STOCKED KITCHEN GARDEN 


| Woopcocks, 


In all about 
7 ACRES 
GARAGE, ETC. 


PRICE FREEHOLD £5,350 


Inspected and recommended by : 


30, St. George Street, London, W.1. .4209 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1. 
Mayfair 5411 


22 or from Marble Arch. 
UNIQUE SMA COUNTR DOMAIN, 
pleasure and —_" Farm. The 

modern Residence occupies an altogether exceptiona 


with 
marvellous super- 


] 


situation in its exquisitely timbered grounds and park. 


200 ft. up with superb views and perfect seclusion. 


It is 
| medium-sized with every conceivable up-to-date labour- 


saving contrivance, has 4 superb bathrooms and all main 


services. 


There is a wonderful old grotto and temple with 


marble floor in the grounds, with historical associations. 3 


cottages. 
28, and 45 ACRES in all. PRICE FREEHOLD £36,000. 


Model pleasure and profit Farm with cowsheds for 


Genuine buyers are invited to inspect the photos at offices 


London, W.1. a9 
Close village, about 34, mile station, with delightfully open 
surroundings. 
ON THE SURREY-HANTS BORDERS 
us oot COMPACT RESIDENCE. Con- 
tains: 3 reception, 5 principal and 3 servants’ bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
Delightful gardens and grounds of about 5% ACRE 
Gardener’s cottage. Garage. Stabling, etc. 
possession on completion. PRICE FREEHOLD £3,500. 
BARGA Inspected by : 
Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, London, W.1. 





Woopcocks, 30, St. George Street, 


n 


Early vac ant 


C.4156 











J. CARTER JONAS & 


11, KING EDWARD STREET, OXFORD. 





SOUTH DEVON 


FOR SALE 


THE ABOVE WELL-APPOINTED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
Situate in a favourite part of the County. 
SHELTERED. 


SOUTH ASPECT. 
together with 
187 ACRES, ALL LET 


Hall, 5 reception, 14 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms. 7 7 lavatories and usual domestic offices. 
Equipped throughout with every labour-saving device. 
GARDENER’S MODERN 


GARAGE. STABLING. ENTRANCE LODGE. 


TTAGE 


co ; 
For further particulars apply Agents as above 


SONS 


Tel. 2621_ 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


17, BLAGRAVE ST., 


READING, Reading 4112. 





£3,000 
large village. 
bathrooms. 

services. 


about 2 ACRE 


£4,250 


Garage and cottage. 


OUTSTANDING BARGAIN | 

BUCKS-BEDS BORDER. | 
STONE-BUILT HOUSE, in 
Hall, 3 reception, cloakroom, 
7 bedrooms (several basins, h. & c.), 2 
Co.’s electricity and all main 
Garage. Stabling. Choice garden, 
FREEHOLD.— 
Ww ELLESLEY- -SMITH, as above. — 


(Under 25 miles London.) 
condition and modernised at considerable expense. 
6/7 ‘bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
Fine old garden bounded by river. 


A “TUDOR ‘GEM 


£3,250 AND THE NEW FO 
3 sitting, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. © 
| electricity and water. Large gara 
NICE GARDEN, about 1 AC 
FREEHOLD. 
WELLESLEY-SMITH, as abov' 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

A LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE, in fir -¢ 
3 sitting — of 
Co.’s electricity and water. entra 
About 2 ACRES. FREE 
WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 


it 








Price 2/6 








(Est. 1884.) EXETER. 


DEVON and S. & W. COUNTIES 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED REGISTER 


SELECTED LISTS FREE 
RIPPON, BOSWELL & CO., F.A.1. 


COUNTRY. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSIO> 
CULTURAL ESTATE 100-30C 
Anywhere, except S.E. and 
Counties, but Northern Coun 
Southern Scotland preferred. 
House with not one than LB 4 
with good farm_ buildings 
2 calles. RICE UP TO 
Apply: Box 342. 
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zeta JOHN D. WOOD & CO. © see 


London.”’ 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





IN PRESENT OWNER’S FAMILY SINCE 1680. 


BETWEEN RUGBY AND LEAMINGTON 


PRETTY GROUNDS WITH GRASS AND 
HARD TENNIS COURTS, VEGETABLE 


GARDEN, ETC. 


co: -ORTABLE OLD 
cou? TRY RESIDENCE 


CoM \TELY MODERNISED. 

2 GARAGES. 

(ORIGE HOUSE BUILT 1680.) 

P ao abe STABLING AND CHAUFFEUR’S FLAT 

{pproa vy 50-yard carriage drive with 5 Ane are : 

sprondal e to stables. Stands about 340ft. J NGS, ETC. 

lap el and all principal rooms 
face South. 


2 PADDOCKS OF 





cont Outer and lounge hall with 

: PF old ase from The Priory, Warwick, 17 ACRES 
3 rece rooms, heated conservatory, The whole extends to about 

12 be ressing rooms, good offices, etc. 

i i 19 ACRES 

Main light and water. Radiators in 

all ro | passages. Hot-water supplies AND FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 

throughout. pret 
Further particulars of the Agents: JoHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (51,591) 








SUFFOLK—BURY ST. EDMUNDS 


1 mile from a station and adjoining the Royal Worlington Golf Course. 


Main electric light and water, also 
OVELY OLD aie Sane 
xvi ‘NTURY AND PART 


IRGIAN HOUSE 


CENTRAL HEATING. GARAGE AND 
3 COTTAGES. 


en ee FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 
Situat lovely old village, entirety seciuded, 1o 7 ry 7 ap > 
he @ kates Gus, GO eielinn 11 ACRES MEADOW, AND STREAM 














— rarden and surroundings. RUNS THROUGH GROUNDS. 
In all about 

The H faces South, stands¥on gravel 

soil, and contains : Sitting hall, 2,reception, 16 ACRES 

(dam fireplaces, good offices with servants’ 

sitting room. 5 bedrooms and 2 bathrooms. FOR SALE PRICE £5,000 

Further particulars of the Agents: JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (81,869) 
COMPACT, PRIVATELY OWNED AGRICULTURAL ESTATE OF 1,760 ACRES 
COMPRISING FARMS, SMALLHOLDINGS AND VILLAGE PROPERTY. 
ALIALET TO PRODUCE A TOTAL INCOME OF ABOUT £930 PER ANNUM. FIXED OUTGOINGS ONLY £42. 
PRICE £16,500 FREEHOLD ONLY £9 AN ACRE 
Owner’s Agents from whom Schedule and Plan can be obtained : JoHN D. Woop & Co.. 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (Mayfair 6341.) [{((Folio 72,087) 
VACANT POSSESSION CAN BE HAD. 7 


BUCKS AND OXON BORDERS 


Within %4 mile of station. 


GOO) STABLING AND GARAGE 


On the outskirts of a pretty little village, 
ACCOMMODATION. 


and about 6 miles from Princes Risborough. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
NEW DRAINAGE. 

GOOD WATER SUPPLY. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENCE 


APPROACHED BY A WELL-TIMBERED NICELY LAID OUT GROUNDS [AND 
Kk 3 EXCELLENT PADDOCKS. 
DRIVE 
ABOUT 16 ACRES 
THE PROPERTY IS 'IN EXCELLENT 
ORDER. 


and containing : 11 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms; 
lounge hall and 4 reception rooms, 
modern offices. 





Full particulars of: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (4,272) 


NORTHANTS AND OXON BORDERS 


Within 4 miles of Brackley Station with express service to London and the North. 





{OMFORTABLE BRICK 
SLATED RESIDENCE 


proached by carriage drive, 


PRETTY GARDEN, ORCHARDS, 
WALLED KITCHEN GARDEN AND 
GOOD GRAZING AND ARABLE LAND. 


> 
, 


ABOUT 63 ACRES 


nd e~taining : 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 

illiards and 3 reception rooms. : 

THE LAND IS LET ON A YEARLY 

TENANCY, BUT VACANT POSSESSION 

OF THE REMAINDER CAN BE HAD 
ON COMPLETION. 


RADIATORS. 


\ ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 


DRAINAGE. 
FOR SALE ata REASONABLE 


(NG FOR 6. GARAGE [FOR 
PRICE 


3 CARS. 





Full particulars of: JOHN D, Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (52,130) 
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ESTATE 


Kensington 1490 
Telegrams : 
** Estate. Harrods, London.’’ 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.1 


OFFICES 


West Bytieet 
and Ha slemere 
Offices 





Handy for Maidenhead and Reading. 30 miles from London. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE 
WITH ORIGINAL FEATURES AND SOME MAGNIFICENT OAK PANELLING, 


Entrance and lounge hall, 3-4 reception rooms, 7 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, 
complete offices. 
Electric light. Central heating. Company’s water, etc. 
Garage for 2. Large barn and other useful outbuildings. 


GRANDLY TIMBERED GROUNDS 
with hard tennis court, productive kitchen garden, ornamental trees, orchard, 
in all nearly 


5 ACRES 


RECOMMENDED AS A PROPERTY OF EXTRAORDINARY CHARM AND 
IN EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD ORDER. 


BEAUTIFUL BERKS c.4 


IDEAL PART OF SUSSEX | 


In a much sought-after neighbourhood, convenient to main line station with fast service 
to Town in about 45 minutes. t 


LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 
FACING SOUTH 
3 reception, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Modern drainage. Electric light. Company’s water. Central heating. Ge-age, 
Beautiful gardens with tennis and other lawns, herbaceous borders, rockery, fruit 
trees, in all about 


1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD—REASONABLE PRICE 


Inspected and recommended by the Agents : 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 307.) 





BEDFORD GOLF COURSE 


c2 | 
ADJOINING AND OVERLOOKING | 


eons ee.) eT ae <3 
MOOR PARK AND SANDY LODGE | gicghHT ON ASHDOWN FOREST 


areens and 8 minutes from the Club house. 


Occupying a most pleasant position and on a bus route. 


ARCHITECT- BUILT 
LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE 


2 reception (one 30 ft. long), 4 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 
bathroom. 


Main water, gas and electricity. 


Independent hot water. 


Built-in garage. 
GARDENS, AND GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
3, ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. % ACRE 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


Dy alien anemia te 
Me OEE ae ae” 
UNTRY COTTAGE 
STYLE RESIDENCE 
Placed on a knoll and commanding a pleasing prospect over 
undulating country. 


3 reception, 5 bedrooms (2 fitted basins), 2 tiled bathrooms, 
maids’ sitting room. All main services. Central heating. 


| BUILT-IN GARAGE. A MOST LOVELY GARDEN 
OF ABOUT 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Inspected and recommended by the Agents : 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


ARTISTIC CO 


Convenient for village and on a bus route. 


COMFORTABLE AND CONVENIENT 
RESIDENCE 


FACING SOUTH, WITH LOVELY VIEWS. 


3 reception, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. Main water and 
electricity. Garage. 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 


1 ACRE 


FREEHOLD £1,800 


HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. 
(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 





WALTON HEATH GOLF COURSE <4 


Walking distance of the station. 600 ft. up. Gravel soil. 


PLEASING MODERN RESIDENCE 
WELL BACK FROM THE ROAD AND NOT OVERLOOKED IN ANY WAY. 


3 good reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, billiards room, complete offices. 
_ Garage for 2 cars (flat over). 
Oak parquet floors. Klectriclight. Gas. Mainwater. Centralheating. Independent 
hot water. Well-established grounds, with tennis lawn, flower garden, kitchen and 
fruit gardens, in all 


ABOUT 1% ACRES 
MODERATE PRICE FOR FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 


Recommended by : 
HARRODS LTD., 62/64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 806.) 





| QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE IN DORSET“? 


On outskirts of picturesque small town, about 10 miles Wimborne. 


3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light and main services. Garage. Stabling. 
Matured grounds, with lawn, kitchen garden, etc., in all about 
2% ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD MODERATE PRICE 





Harrops Ltp., 62/64, Brompton Road, 8.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. < ” 
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Bans 
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STAYBRITE 


REG° TRADE MARK 

















Owing to the large demand, 
we are at present greatly 
restricted as regards the 
purposes for which these 
steels can be supplied. 





or more than a Century 

LAWN MOWERS occupied a 

foremost place in RANSOMES’ range of products, 
but under a Board of Trade Order the manufacture 


of hand-operated Mowers is prohibited, 


We convey this message to all potential purchasers 
with great regret, and invoke their indulgence 
until (»e day comes when Victory has been won 

and Peoce restored. 
"OMES, SIMS & JEFFERIES, LTD. 
ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH 


DIRECTORATE: 


J. H. W. Pawlyn 
(Chairman) 


G. R. Sharpley 
Vv. W. Bone 


F. Ayton 


ell eng, 


H. Deck eE 


L. C. Horsley CS. 





i 
TOMATO 


LUSCIOUS 
TOMATOES 
ASSURED 


Today” 


DOUBLE YOUR 

TOMATO CROP THIS YEAR. 

AN EASY TARGET W!TH 
TOMCROP 


TOMCROP is a Scientific Fertilizer 
and Food, of Precious nutriment 
value to TOMATOES proved and 
commended by expert growers. 


Everything vital to quick, luscious 
growth is in Tomcrop, in correct 
proportions. 


After planting, add |! dessertspoonful 
of Tomcrop to each 10-inch pot of 
soil and mix thoroughly. 


When plants established and grow- 
ing, give same dose every 10 days. 


For open-air Tomatoes, enrich top 
soil when planting with 2 ozs. Tom- 
crop to square yard, and repeat 
every 10 days. 


MORE TOMATOES MAKE FOR 
FOOD VICTORY 


FAMOUS 1.T.P. PRODUCTS 
Protectors:— 
DERRIS IN SOLUTION 
CALOMEL DUST 


Fertilisers: 


Get I.T.P. Brands. 


INTERNATIONAL TOXIN 
PRODUCTS LIMITED 
NORTHWICH . CHESHIRE 


DERRIS DUST 
WINTER & SPRING WASH 
TOMCROP, VEGICROP and SOLUTONE 
If any difficulty — write to 
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A shoe of infinite jest—of most excellent fancy! and yet, not to be desired for its lo 


alone, for it is a shoe designed for stern use under war-time conditions. Comfort is assu’ : 


through the principle of the Braced-Foot Fit upon which all Norvic shoes are mé 


comennesse THE NORVIC SHOE CO. LTD., NORWICH 
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ee 


Hay Wrightson 


LADY SARAH SPENCER-CHURCHILL 


Lady Sarah Spencer-Churchill is the eldest daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, of Blenheim 
Palace, Woodstock; her engagement to Lieutenant Edwin F. Russell, R.N.V.R., eldest son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lucius T. Russell, of Beverly Hills, California, was recently announced. 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams : Country Life, London 
Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 


« 





ADVERTISEMENTS AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 
Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor veminds correspondents that communica- 
tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 
vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 
Postal vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 14d. 
Elsewhere abroad 2d. 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
CountTRY LIFE should not be taken as an indication 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 


PLANS FOR AGRICULTURE 
URING the past ten years we have 
published in these pages many plans 
and schemes and suggestions put 
forward by men “speaking with 
autuority’’ though of differing views, which 
we thought mignt ultimately lead to some 
agreed consensus of practical opinion with 
regard to long-term agricultural policy. Since 
the beginning of the war many things have 
happened to reconcile opinions which once 
seemed to be irreconcilable, and during the 
past twelve months, while the Government has 
been incubating the national policy which was 
promised so long ago, a greater and more 
fundamental agreement has been observable in 
the many memoranda and confessions of faith 
issued in the form of reports from almost every 
quarter. Many of them have come from agri- 
cultural organisations such as the National 
Farmers’ Union, the Royal Agricultural Society 
and the Central Landowners’ Association, and 
though no new statement has been issued by 
the Labour Party as such, we have a carefully 
considered Interim Report from the Con- 
servative Committee on Agricultural Recon- 
struction. It was not to be expected that the 
views of all these bodies would coincide, but it 
is remarkable how near they are to agreement, 
and it would seem as if in this crisis of the war 
individuals and associations on all hands were 
forgoing the doubtful bargaining advantage of 
asking tor more than they really want or expect 
to get, and adopting an attitude like that of 
Lord De La Warr’s group of Peers, who declared 
in their manifesto that they had ‘‘agreed to 
proposals containing something which each of 
us might find difficult, if not impossible, to 
accept if we did not feel the overriding import- 
ance of the goal.”’ 

The picture of the aspirations of the agri- 
cultural community which its various spokes- 
men have put forward has, apart from its 
atmosphere of practical tolerance, a solid basis 
of common-sense realisation of facts. The 
National Farmers’ Union founds its policy on 
the Sydney plans for building international 
stability among producing and consuming 
nations. All realise the importance of the new 
factor introduced by the fact that during the 
war the nation has become “ nutrition-minded.”’ 
Hence we have general agreement as to the 
necessity of continuing certain war-time con- 
trols of food-purchase and food-distribution 
through something in the nature of an Import 
Board which will aim at stabilising world prices 
as well as securing the diet needed to ensure the 
nation’s health. But such controls, as everybody 
sees, are not the only ones required. In the 
agricultural industry itself there must also be 
control which everybody appears to be largely 
prepared to accept as the corollary not only to 
private ownership of land but to the stability 
of prices and of markets which alone can guaran- 
tee the farmer’s prosperity and the livelihood 
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of the industry. Without a pledge of efficiency, 
as the Conservative Reconstruction Report 
says, the nation cannot be expected to safeguard 
the farmer, but just as an exaggerated price is 
not in the best interests of the producer, so 
excessive control is not in the interests of the 
State. ‘‘ What is required is a system sufficiently 
strong to oust inefficiency while affording the 
maximum scope to private enterprise and 
individual liberty.”’ 

There seems pretty general agreement in 
the country that the controlling bodies must 
be some kind of extension of the present War 
Executive Committees. But these at present 
can rely on a great volume of efficient unpaid 
work which would not be available in peace- 
time, and they exercise a degree of authority 
which would certainly not be tolerated in 
peace-time. There are obvious difficulties in 
giving plenary powers to elected bodies. It is 
suggested in the Conservative Report that an 
appeal from such decisions might be provided 
by a Regional Court of Appeal consisting of a 
judge (or lawyer) an owner and a farmer. In 
any case a mere appeal to the Minister—who 
is himself in charge of policy—seems in- 
adequate to guarantee recognised equity and 
justice in all cases. 


FLOWER AND FLUTE 


YOWER on the tall stem, 
Tingling to the root, 
I need but touch your garment’s hem 
To shake from head to foot; 
Flower on the tall stem, 
Be, now, my flute. 
Your beauty send me breath to blow 
A piercing note through time; 
A puissant note to overthrow 
The slanderers of rhyme, 
Till all turn in the here-and-now 
To eiernal flowering time ! 


Flower on the tall stem, 
Eve my tongue be mute, 
See, I touch your garment’s hem— 
Flower, be my flute ! 
A. V. BoweEn. 


BUILDING POLICY 


IR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE’S becoming a 
vice-president of the Town and Country 
Pianning Association coincides with a vigorous 
statement by the Association on the way the 
impulses to better planning engendered by 
recent Government reports are drifting into 
dead water. It points out that the Ministry of 
Health, rightly foreseeing the intense demand 
for houses that will flare up as soon as peace 
comes, has requested local authorities to acquire 
sites at once and prepare programmes for their 
first year’s building. But local authorities have 
been given no guidance as to policy, so they are 
practically forced to rely on pre-war assump- 
tions and pre-war methods, which means that 
the whole frightful process of the largest towns 
spreading the most rapidly, and the congestion 
of their medizval centres by unrelated build- 
ings of increasing height, is to begin all over 
again; and once begun will not easily be reversed. 
Until there is a Government decision on the 
main issues of policy, planning officers can only 
advise local authorities on a basis of precedent 
which in the light of the Barlow, Scott, and 
Uthwatt Reports is quite out of date. Until, 
for example, a decision from above is made 
about compensation claims, and the location 
and grouping of industries, local authorities 
dare not prescribe the type of plan that public 
opinion has now been educated to expect; and 
in view of the amount of work needed in ad- 
vance, housing authorities cannot be expected 
to defer their preparations much longer. It is 
essential, therefore, the statement goes on, 
that the Government should come to a decision 
quickly on the recommendations of the Barlow 
Report (location of industry), and, it may be 
added, on those of the Uthwatt (compensation) 
and Scott (rural planning) Reports, and 
equip the yet shadowy Minister of Town and 
Country Planning with adequate powers. 


BERETS FOR CAPS 


HE British Army are to become a race of 
beret wearers as soon as the supply of 
caps runs out. This will not be the shock that 
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it once would have been, for the black beret; 
of the Tank Corps have long been familiar ae 
to them have also been added the STEEN Ones 
of the Commandos and the maroon Of the 
airborne men. So when we see gradually 
more and more khaki berets only the extremely 
conservative will declare that the Service ig 
going to the dogs. Perhaps General Montgomery 
may unconsciously have had somethir« to Al 
with it, for there is no one of our military leaders 
of whom we have seen more photogra»hs and 
he looks both picturesque and workma like jn 
his dark beret. The original fashicn was 
however, set on the more peaceful bat lefields 
of Wimbledon. Everything abou Jean 
Borotra captured the public imaginat: sn anq 
none of his attributes was more fas: nating 
than his blue beret, which was added to the 
alliteration of the ‘‘ Bounding Basque.’’ There 
had been an earlier champion from the and of 
berets in Arnaud Massy, the golfer, bu’ he, at 
any rate when he first invaded us, d guised 
himself in an orthodox British cap. T. at cap 
may yet be one with the dodo if the _ ivilian 
follows the military example. 























NEW KNOWLEDGE FOR THE FARMER 


ARLY in its existence the Agri ultural 
Improvement Council appointed Sir 
George Stapledon’s Committee to inv stigate 
the part which re-seeding and _ ley-iarming 
should play vis-a-vis further ploughing-up. The 
result of its work is a series of specific recom- 
mendations to serve as guides both for war 
executive committees and individual farmers, 
Committees and farmers are told, for instance, 
that in the north and west, where ley farming 
is already usual, the length of the leys should 
be shortened. In arable areas where there is 
little permanent grass, leys should serve chiefly 
to maintain soil fertility. The general establish- 
ment of ley farming in “‘grass arable”’ districts 
is recommended, and for dealing with “black 
areas,’’ marginal lands and rough grazings the 
Committee suggests that an area should be 
attacked as a whole, a fixed part being dealt 
with each year. All such modifications of local 
farming practice will entail much demonstration 
and advice for individual farmers and much 
preliminary work with regard to seeds mixtures, 
seeds supplies and seed production. The seed 
side has been handed over to a new Seed Pro- 
duction Committee, and on the educational side, 
the Council recommends the appointment of 
experts as ‘‘Grassland Officers’’ to instruct the 
Executive Committees’ field staffs in the basic 
principles of their grass-land activities. The 
Council’s further recommendation of what it 
calls ‘“‘demonstrational-investigational farms” 
agrees entirely with the policy urged by 
Country LiFe for the demonstration of new 
methods in other branches of farming and for 
concurrent investigation with a view to their 
improvement—the policy, indeed, which we 
hope to put into practice on the Country Lire 
Estate. 












































THE PLASTIC GOLF BALL 


ROM New York comes the report of a new 
“plastic” golf ball, which, we gather, will 

be a great deal cheaper than the present rubber- 
cored ball. What Mr. Montague Tigg would call 
“the ridiculous amount of sixpence’’ hss evel 
been hinted at as the price. It appears ‘.at the 
ball has been subject to all manner of te. ts and 
is ‘‘90 per cent. as efficient’ as the reign’ “g one. 
A ball that would only go 90 per cent. of the 
distance that can now be covered by 2 full 
drive would be very welcome to many re vrmer 
and to committees who are constantly . armed 




















lest their course be ‘‘made a fool of”’ by so. 1€ pro- 
fessional champion. At the same time, .umal 
nature being what it is, it is tolerably eftain 
that so long as he is not in a state of | sitive 
destitution many a golfer would rath < Ppa) 
two shillings for a ball which he c 2 hit 
200 yards than sixpence for one which w | only 
travel 180. Vanity dislikes above eve’ ‘thing 
else to be outdriven and old age resent. 3f0W 
ing shorter more bitterly than any oth loss. 
Beggars cannot be choosers, but if anc ba 





plenty returns, those two weaknesses W: 
to be considered. 
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ASSUME that an ordinary countryman 
may be permitted to comment on out-of- 
date weather, and to admit that during 
the latter part of February and most of 
March we had a very droughty spell with hard 
clear skies, cold drying winds and frequent 
frosts in the mornings. It was the sort of weather 
which made one think of January at 8 a.m., 
and of June at 3 p.m. when the sun had warmed 
up everything. Farmers and gardeners had no 
complaints whatsoever, for the first time in 
their lives, as the ground throughout the land 
was waterlogged after the incessant rains of 
December and January, and we needed badly 
that proverbial peck of dust for crop sowing. 
The birds, however, have no use for it, and 
in my part of the world there was so little 
spring song in the morning that I was beginning 
to fear that many of our garden regulars were 
absent without leave, and as the dry weather 
continued the dawn choir became smaller and 
less tuneiul. Then one morning towards the end 
of March I was awakened by a veritable clamour: 
thrushes shouting, blackbirds playing flute 
notes in the lower register, chaffinches reiterat- 
Ig a statement about a ‘“‘yew tree,’’ wrens 
hurrying over their little piece, and even 
prunella modulavis, the misnamed hedge- 
Sparrow, for once overcoming her natural 


——— ind retiring habits by asserting 
lersell. 
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* 
ned very heavily during the night, 
s had had exactly the same effect 
world as had the Beveridge Report 
peace-time reconstruction schemes 
politicians throughout the land— 
them had something to say about 
_Tepeated themselves incessantly. 
ilerence was that the good things 
e birds were looking forward had 
ved and were not in the dim future. 
the choral thanksgiving service 
ey got down to it: the thrush and 
1 the lawn; the wren in those secret 
3rown by ivy; the hedge-sparrow 
_ “ing her way round the flower-beds 
4° maanner (I find it most difficult to 
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COUNTRYMAN’S 


NEAR SKIDDAW 


By 


Major C. S. JARVIS 


believe there can be such a thing as a cock 
hedge-sparrow); and the chaffinch most regret- 
tably on my Brussels sprouts which, in response 
to the drink they had had over-night, had just 
broken the surface of the soil. 

With regard to politicians and men of that 
ilk I wonder if any CouNnTRY LIFE reader knows 
who wrote these lines : 

Where straying politicians roost, 

Hungry as hawks and like the bat half-blind, 
Their thoughtless mental excrement 

Leaves ineradicable stains behind. 


* * 
* 

S many people are aware, particularly those 
who have lived in the East, the Japanese 

were exporting merchandise of every descrip- 
tion some 15 to 20 years ago, and as the prices 
of these commodities were incredibly low they 
found a ready market for a time in some of the 
Oriental bazaars, and also occasionally in 
England in some of our cheaper shops. The 
goods exported were of every description : 
bicycles, synthetic woollen garments, synthetic 
leather boots and shoes, pens, pencils and even 
beer! I did hear they had put a seven-year-in- 
bottle Highland whisky on the market, but I 
never managed to see a specimen, which may 
have been because everyone who came in contact 
with the spirit died within six hours. The extra- 
ordinary part about the business was the 
cheerful manner in which the Japanese put 
well-known trade marks on their goods. It 
was quite a common thing to find stamped on 
a shameful piece of rubbish the name of some 
famous British firm with a hundred years’ 
record for superfine materials and perfect crafts- 
manship. I recall how my Arab orderly bought 
for 30s. a bicycle, marked with the name of a 
well-known Coventry firm, which folded up like 
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Douglas Went 


NOTES 


a deck-chair the first time he tried to ride it. 
Shortly after this Japanese goods disappeared 
from our local market, but I presume that they 

continued to find others elsewhere. 

* * 
* 
WAS reminded of all this the other day when 
a friend, who is acting as executor for a 
deceased relative, showed me a salmon spinning 
reel which he had found among the dead man’s 
gear. At a first casual glance it is one of ’s 
best and most expensive productions, but on 
closer examination it proves to be a laughable 
cartoon of a reel—a sort of pantomime joke, and 
not in the best possible taste. In fact the whole 
construction is so amazingly cheap and slipshod 
that one cannot believe it was meant to be taken 
seriously, for no fisherman in his senses would 
dream of using it. The drum revolves haltingly 
and does this with a wobble and squeak; the 
various parts are very roughly soldered to- 
gether, and the metal used is some shoddy 
amalgam which can be broken off like chocolate 
with the fingers. The late owner, it appears, 
was for some time in the Far East, and one can 
only conclude that the reel is of Japanese origin, 
and that he bought it as a “‘collector’s piece,”’ or 
as a leg-pull Christmas present. 
* * 
* 

HERE is some unexplained mystery about 
all this, for the Japanese are not fools and 
they have given proof that their engineering 
ability is such that they can construct warships, 
aeroplanes and arms of precision fit to compete 
with those of any Great Power. It is difficult 
to imagine why a nation with their skill and 
understanding should have put on the market 
goods which caused only contemptuous laugh- 
ter. There was of course a profit to be made 
during the first few years until even the dwellers 
in an oasis in the heart of Arabia’ learned to 
avoid like the plague anything of Japanese 
origin, but this is too short-sighted a policy for 
a clever, far-seeing, if unscrupulous, people. It 
suggests almost that it was all part and parcel 
of a scheme to throw dust in our and American 
eyes as to their intelligence, their engineering 
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skill and their ultimate aims in the coming his incubator to cool them off for a few minutes and the first of the army of be-medalled and 
world war. at 8 a.m., to find them still cooling offand round decorated guests began to enter the Re sidency The 
ae about freezing-point at 8 p.m. Such disasters ri “my 
HAT a ridiculous thing is one’s memory— in these days are not funny. . other side of the picture is supplied by cam 
a patchwork of odd scraps of no value <= myself. I had been notified thai a very (alm 
with large holes in the most important places. THINK one of the most appalling cases of large party of Hess Kebirs (Big Noises) were ty my tha 
Why is it one can recall, without desiring so to memory failure concerns a certain High arrive at my desert headquarters by 
do, the initials of some quite inconspicuous Commissioner of one of our dependencies, who certain date. I was on my way bs 
person one met 35 years ago, or the complete was to entertain to a State dinner a passing shooting snipe on the Damietta mars 
words and tune of a ditty Evie Green sang in Royalty of some eminence, the Prime Minister the news came through, and my fruit‘ul ming 
the Country Girl during the 1900s, but cannot and Cabinet Ministers of the country, together conceived a most delightful and unusu: feature Im {7 
remember for 10 minutes that one has taken an_ with all the foreign Ambassadors and local for a dinner in the wilderness that ight—a of 1 
all-important hen off still more important eggs ‘‘notables.’’ His Excellency had a very bad _ giant snipe, oyster, steak and kidney >udding and 
for her midday feed, and is not reminded of it memory; Her Excellency had none at all; and On my way through Port Said I obt: ined six fy cro! 
until one sees a distracted future mother as for the A.D.C., no possible excuse can be dozen oysters and the necessary st ak and Mm 
endeavouring to open a wind-closed door some made for a man failing in the raison d’étre of his kidney, and on my arrival at my little hc ne town & “9 
five hours later. A hen has a hard accusing eye, existence. One can only conclude there is some the cook proceeded to make a pudding n which 2" 
and [I find it difficult enough to meet the cold _ specially hot corner of the hereafter reserved for no fewer than 50 snipe figured, as we as the fm 54" 
look of a disappointed mother sitting on un- A.D.C.s who let their side down so lamentably. other ingredients. the 
responsive eggs when she has spoilt the clutch H.E. in an old green dinner-jacket, and At 7.30 p.m. a curt message was -eceived fm °°" 

through her own neglect. How I am going to Her Excellency in an ancient teagown, revelling __ to the effect that the party would not b staying 
face one when it is entirely my fault I cannot in an evening off at last, were just sitting down the night, but would proceed straight ) Cairo, i hea 
imagine. It was some small consolation to meet to ascratch meal @ deux of soup, sole anda loin and at 8 p.m. one small man sat di wn and MM div 
later in the day a man with a similar memory. chop when the gate guard outside began to helped himself to a tiny portion of th: world’s & isla 
He had taken a tray containing 60 eggs from present arms to royal salutes on the bugle, largest and finest pudding. dri 
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Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT “a 
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WAS turning over some filed photographs when I cam: upon a 
picture of a red-throated diver. The bird was sitting upon her 
nest beside a Shetland loch, and waterdrops gleamed upon her 
back. As I gazed upon that print it seemed to me that I was Th¢ 
back upon that wind-swept moorland, with grey clouds sweeping up & to | 
out of the Atlantic and rain beginning to splash into the peat-stained & 9; 
water of the little loch. stez 
The morning had been sunny, the sea had shone with opal hues, & of 1 
and I had crept into the hide, from which I hoped to photograph the & sky 
diver, without foreboding of coming change. However, on the islands § tail 
of the Shetland group changes come quickly. I had not been waiting @ wer 
long before the scene became overcast and grey. My diver came home. & one 
She flew in from the sea, dropped into the water at the far side of the & adc 
loch and approached the nest in a series of dives, bobbing up between & and 
each under-water advance as a submarine rises, to lie on the surface, a @ Tw 
stone-grey bird with wine-red throat, and gave me the chance to @ cud 
admire her perfect adaptation to an aquatic life. pre 
From the point of her tip-tilted beak to the end of her beautifully @ 4! 
stream-lined body she was the perfect water bird (Fig. 2). But, like jd 
the traditional fish out of water, she was unhappy ashore. The @ 4 
apology for a nest, the slight depression in the sphagnum at the loch- @ "4" 
side, in which rested the two olive brown eggs, was a bare yard from 
the water’s verge, but what an effort it was to madam to traverse the @ “ 
distance. She sprang from the loch and fell flat on her breast, she @ " 
shoved herself along with her feet, she managed for a moment to 
stand erect and take a staggering step forward, but again collapsed 
and finished the journey in a prone position. Arrived at the eggs 
she stood up, adjusted them and then let herself down upon them, 
with, so it seemed to me, a sigh of relief (Fig. 3). 
Now came the rain, in little drops and big drops, that splashed 
like pennies on the grey-brown surface of the loch, lay in glistening 
globules on the waterproofed feathers of the diver and, last but 


. not least, soon soaked through the canvas roof of my hiding tent. 
1.—A WET SPRING IS VERY EFFECTIVE IN KEEPING The bird was happy. She adjusted herself, drank a sip of water from 


THE UBIQUITOUS RABBIT IN CHECK the hollow in her back, and settled down to brood her eggs. 





2 AND 3.—THE PERFECT WATER BIRD—A RED THROATED DIVER. (Right) UNHAPPY ASHORE, SHE S! TLES 
IN THE RAIN ON HER EGGS 





I, however, was unhappy. 
e water came in, it ran down 
my neck, it dripped on the 
camera, and finally it formed a 
film of moisture Over the lens 

photography 
was indeed glad 
to hear voices. They were those 
of my friend a: 1 our local helper, 
who werecom .g tosee how it was 
faring. We |. over five miles 
of rough mo iand between us 
and our head. 1arters in a little 
croft, and tl memory of the 
walk home re 1ains vivid to this 
day—the 1] ting rain, the 
dripping 0 the water, the 
squelching c wet boots, and 
the anxiety icerning Cameras 
come back tc ne as I write. 


Th 


that renderec 
impossible. I 


howled across the 
on—red-throated 
overhead, and the 
alf-blotted out by 
nd mist, seemed 
ind more desolate 

But all things 
d, even a five-mile 
ain across\ a Shet- 
1a glorious fireside 


The wil 
heather, a 
diver—how] 
island moor 
driving rai! 
to get wilde 
at every st 
come to an 
walk in the 
land moor, < 
awaited us. 


from the wilds of 
in English wood- 
the most lovely 
things I > seen was on a 
damp day of early summer, 
There had »een rain, but the sun was trying 
to break through the clouds, though a few spots 
of water were still falling and the ground 
steamed. In the distance, through the branches 
of the trees, a wondrous rainbow spanned the 
sky. In the near foreground a party of long- 
tailed tits were busy in the hazel bushes. There 
were the two parents and a dozen or more young 
mes lately from the nest. They were the most 
adorable of fairy mites as they twittered, played 
and did dainty acrobatics upon the twigs. 
[wo or three of the mites grew tired, they 
cuddled together on a spray and sat there, 
preening, resting, and half-asleep, while gentle 
rain still fell, the sunlight gave a wonderful 
radiance to the falling drops, the wet vegeta- 
tion gleamed and afar shone the glory of the 
rainbow. 

Such rain as this summer shower harms no 
creature, but heavy and prolonged rain is 
another matter. A wet springtime is more 
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THE NEST AFTER 
effective in keeping the ubiquitous rabbit in 
check than all the efforts of the farmers and 
War Agricultural Committees combined. 

Last year we had much snow in the West 
Midlands during February, with the result that 
practically all the first litters of rabbits were 
drowned in the nest burrows. The thaw was 
rapid, every ditch was filled and even the old 
rabbits had a bad time. The water penetrated 
everywhere. A rabbit had difficulty in finding 
dry lodgings. Even hedge-bank holes failed 
to provide comfortable quarters. The luckless 
rabbits had to sit out in tussocks of grass and 
under such limited shelter as was to be found in 
the bushes. 

It is somewhat curious that the doe rabbit 
should be so fond of excavating a special nur- 
sery hole for her first litter of the season, 
because later on she is often content to use a 
passage in the family burrow. But when the 
daffodils shake golden heads in the March winds 


5.——THE NEXT DAY SHE WAS AS SMART AS EVER 
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4.—WET AS THE PROVERBIAL DROWNED RAT, THE HEN-HARRIER ROSE FROM 
THE STORM, BUT—— 


she spares no trouble; she digs, scrapes and 
scratches until she has fashioned a tunnel 
about 3 ft. in length, when she proceeds to 
furnish it. 

It was in the middle of a bank of rather 
rough grass, where daffodils are allowed to go 
their own way, in a wild corner of the garden, 
that I watched a doe rabbit making her prepara- 
tions. Previously I had believed that the buck 
rabbit took no interest in the doings of his lady, 
but in this case a stout, broad-headed rabbit 
with a slit ear, that had all the appearance of 
a war-scarred old gentleman—it is not too well 
known that buck rabbits often fight like tigers 
—was usually in attendance and waited 
patiently while madam was digging. 

Following the completion of the excava- 
tions, the nest had to be lined with dry grass 
and finished with a quilt of soft wool plucked 
from the doe’s own flanks. I saw her taking in 
mouthfuls of grass and then I found the hole 

covered up. The excavated soil 
had been scratched back into the 
entrance, the mouth being filled 
up and the whole smoothed over. 
I guessed that five or six tiny, 
blind, naked rabbits were lying 
snugly in their nest at the end 
of the tunnel, awaiting the 
occasional visits of their 
mother. 


One year a rabbit made her 
stop,’’ as the nest burrow is 
termed, under a fir tree on the 
lawn before my home, and I was 
able to visit it frequently. I 
did so late at night and early 
in the morning, my object being 
to discover when and how often 
the mother rabbit fed her off- 
spring. 

With a small stick I sketched 
a pattern on the surface of the 
soft earth that blocked the 
entrance. At six o’clock in the 
morning this had not been dis- 
turbed, but by eight o’clock it 
had disappeared. I found that 
the rabbit came to the nursery 
only once in 24 hours, just at 
daybreak. Maybe this was a 
peculiarity of the individual; 
possibly other rabbits in less 
public situations attend more 
frequently to the wants of their 
little ones. 

Unfortunately, my investi- 
gations were brought to a halt. 
Tiny, my terrier, became aware 
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of the rabbit family and—that 
was that! 

As a rule March and April 
are fairly dry months, but April 
‘““showers’’ can be heavy ones. 
I have seen the rain puddles 
winking from the furrows of the 
ploughed land, each miniature 
lake reflecting the sunshine and 
the clouds drifting across the 
blue sky, until it seemed as if 
the whole field were heliographing 
spring-time messages. 

I found a peewit’s nest——I 
prefer the name peewit for what 
books term the lapwing or green 
plover—containing the custom- 
ary four eggs, and they were 
hardly recognisable. But for the 
situation, plus their size and 
shape, vou could not have told 
what they were. Their colour 
and markings were lost beneath 
a coating of red clay. The un- 
fortunate bird must have had 
an uncomfortable task sitting in 
so damp a nest and on eggs 
which were in such a mess. 
However, she was as clean and 
tidy and had as spotless a white 
front as is customary with 
lapwings. 

Although this peewit had 
managed the seemingly impossible task of keep- 
ing dry and clean under the dampest of circum- 
stances, I have seen birds get drenched during 
heavy rain, in particular a hen-harrier in the 
Orkneys. The storm, or rather succession of 
storms, was exceptional and of the thunder- 
deluge type. The bird had her nest in the 
heather and rushes on a shelterless hillside. It 
contained young ones of varying ages, including 
a newly-hatched chick. There was neither bush 
nor tree to break the force of the wind and rain, 
or to obstruct the wide view of brown moorland, 
green cultivated land, banks of golden gorse, 
blue sea and distant purple islands. 

The coming storm was visible from afar. 
Dark clouds piled up in fantastic masses away 
to the west, approached with surprising rapidity, 
blotted out the scene with a grey curtain of 
falling drops and pelted the bird upon her nest, 
my hide and me, with a vigour and persistence 
I have seldom known equalled. 

I had a sheet of so-called waterproof ma- 
terial over the camera and myself; it was 
useless. The harrier had nothing to interpose 
between herself and the deluge. She received 
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MORE AND MORE MATERIAL ON THEIR NEST TO SAVE IT 


FROM THE RISING POOL 


the full force of it. She sat devotedly on the 
nest, the rain pelting upon her. A bird’s feathers 
are like tiles on a roof or thatch on a rick; 
moreover the plumage is more or less resistant 
to water, being oiled and waterproofed with oil 
exuded from the little gland at the upper base 
of the tail. But the harriers have not only a 
facial disc that suggests affinity with the owls; 
their plumage, too, has something of the soft, 
downy owl character; at any rate it is not so 
“hard” as that of many other birds of prey. 
My harrier was soon as wet as the proverbial 
drowned rat. The water ran down her breast 
feathers and damped the nestlings and an un- 
hatched egg. This went on at intervals through- 
out that stormy day. The youngest eyas — to 
use the old hawking term for a juvenile bird 
of prey—grew weaker and weaker. It says well 
for the vitality of the elder ones that they did 
not succumb too; however, the next day 
brought a fine dry interval, and mother and 
children revived in a marvellous manner. It 
was difficult to believe that the beautiful, well- 
groomed hawk (Fig. 5), who went happily about 
her affairs before my hiding tent, was the poor 





COOT SHAKING HIMSELF BEFORE TAKING THE HEN’S PLACE ON 
NEST 


bedraggled creature of the previous day (Fig. 4), 

It might be thought that water birds would 
be indifferent to rain and its effects, but last 
spring a pair of coots of my acquaintance 
suffered considerable inconvenience from wet 
weather. They had made a nest in the middle 
of a pond, piling up a raft of twigs, reeds, 
rushes and water weeds. It was only slightly 
anchored and by no means stable. Each time 
the cock or hen coot mounted the structure it 
tilted sideways in an unsteady manner. Rain 
came—quite a lot of it—the ditches ran high 
with miniature floods and much water raced 
into the pond. The pool rose higher and higher, 
threatening to swamp the nest. It became 
water-logged. However, the coot couple worked 
heroically and piled on more and more material, 
with which they saved it and their eggs (Fig. 6). 

Coots, it must be remembered, are birds 
that continue nest-building throughout incuba- 
tion. So are moorhens. I have heard of moor- 
hens, threatened by flood, making considerable 
additions to their nest. 

This also applies to the mute swan. There 
was the case of a pair of swans nesting upon a 
little island in mid-river that, 
when threatened by a steady rise 
of the water, made use of boltings 
of straw thrown in to them, and 
piled up a huge nest. This was 
at the time cited as an instance 
of the reasoning powers of the 
swan. I am a believer in bird 
intelligence; I do not think that 
the bird is just an instinct-driven 
automaton. But my observa- 
tions suggest that in cases such 
as this, and in particular in the 
case of my coots, the birds do 
not act from fear of the water 
rising still higher but in response 
to the stimulus of the act ual rise. 
It is the water lapping against 
the edge of the nest thai causes 
them to seek frantically !or more 


nest stuff, not any tho ght ol 
what may be going to .appell 
—at least, so it appears ‘> me. 
To this, I fancy, heat 
readers objecting that cas 's have 
been known of birds raisi their 
nests to an exceptional reight 


before a flood. Such c 3¢s, if 


carefully examined, wé :ld, I 
think, reveal increasing w ‘ter 1" 


the surroundings, dampn: s pel 
colating through the veg: +t10!, 
and other alterations © the 
conditions, that acted ke 4 
finger pulling on the trig ot 
impulse and caused the ! 
make a spurt and build 0 4” 
unusual height. 
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T this season the flattish young crowns 
or rosettes of ragwort (Senecio 
Jai vbaea) may be found in abundance 
in ..e grass land on which the weed 









occurs, Eac rosette will be likely to kill the 
patch of gra’ covered by it. 

I was eminded of this pernicious, if 
peautiful, w. d recently by the statement of a 
rabbit keepe that even in January he collected 
considerable quantities of the crowns for 





feeding his »ck, which seemed to relish them 
and consum | quantities—though they may be 
apt to “go f ” them if given too much. This 
fact provid . a further reason why I should 
write a few notes about the weed. There -are 
, as will be shown below. 









other reaso 
Anne att observed that ragwort grows 
on all soils. 1nd this is undoubtedly true, but 





it seems tc ‘¢ most prevalent on dry pastures 
and meadc ; on light, medium and calcareous 
soils. It is <ely to invade poor, neglected and 







under-graz’ . meadows and pastures, but may 
be regarde’ as scarce on land closely grazed 
by the diff’ ent classes of stock. Cattle usually 






turing plants, which are certainly 
ard, and possess an odour that has 


avoid the 
tough and 









led to the being called ‘‘stinking Willie” in 
some parts of Scotland. 

The hoif-grown or mature stems are not 
merely use °ss when included in hay, but they 
may be act’ vely toxic when the hay is consumed 
in quantity day by day. 






Ragwort is a very raggedly-cut composite, 
biennial or perennial, one to three feet high, 
and carrying dense clusters of golden-yellow 
daisy-like fiowers of nearly one inch diameter. 
In the mass, as it so commonly occurs, it is 
bright and beautiful, an infested field such as 
that illustrated being a natural glory to the eye. 


From personal observation in many coun- 
ties from Land’s End to John O’ Groats, and 
out to Skye, I can say that this weed is one of 
the most widely distributed species in Great 
Britain, and only too commonly, as the photo- 
graph shows, occurs in such quantity that the 
desirable herbage is almost invisible. It is 
obvious that the injury caused to grass land 
must be very great; I believe it is vastly greater 
than that due to thistles, usually regarded as 
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By H. C. LONG 


A FIELD IN 


the bugbear of the grass-land farmer, but it 
must doubtless take second place to bracken. 

Again, ragwort is a ‘“‘scheduled”’ weed, and 
an order for its destruction has been within the 
province of county authorities for many years. 
Judging from its abundant occurrence, one 
must imagine that few such orders have been 
made. 

Another point. Ragwort is exceedingly 
widespread in other countries, and in Canada 
is the cause of Pictou cattle disease or hepatic 
cirrhosis, also prevalent in New Zealand, where 
losses among sheep have from time to time 
been heavy. In South Africa cirrhosis of the 
liver (there named Molteno cattle sickness) has 
been traced to other species of Senecio. 

There is some experimental evidence that 
ragwort is also poisonous to cattle in Great 
Britain, if eaten in considerable quantity over 

a long period, and that it may be 
















































toxic to sheep. Cattle, however, seem 
to avoid it when there is other herbage 
available, but perhaps for generations, 
close grazing of ragwort-infested land 
with sheep has been regarded as the 
best means of reducing or eradicating 
the weed. 

In this connection one need only 
quote Sir George Stapledon and Pro- 
fessor J. A. Hanley, who in their book 
Grass Land (1927) note that the weed 
is ‘‘checked and may be finally 
eliminated by heavy early grazing 
(by sheep) conducted over a succession 
of years.”’ These authorities are not 
alone in making this statement, for it 
occurs in other well-known works by 
reliable writers. New Zealand ex- 
perience, however, led the Chief Veterin- 
arian some 40 years ago to imply a 
condition that the ragwort should not 
monopolise the ground. In 1894, too, 
M’Alpine and Wright (Trans. Hig land 
and Agric. Soc.), stated that the simplest 
means of exterminating the weed is ‘‘to 
graze the land with sheep in the early 
summer .. . on land regularly stocked 
with sheep, not a single ragwort can 
be seen.”’ 

The summary of a high American 
authority, Muenscher, indicates poisoning 
in widely separated localities, due to 
several species of Senecio. The poisoning 
is cumulative, and, as already mentioned, 
may be caused by the dried plants in 
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hay. Cattleare most frequently poisoned, 
horses less so, v hile sheep frequently eat 
the weed with impunity, but, as already 
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The Times 


WORCESTERSHIRE INFESTED WITH RAGWORT 


observed, many have been lost in New Zealand. 

Unfortunately, heavy infestations (such as 
the photograph shows) occur almost all through 
our country, whereas at some small—if not 
negligible—risk to sheep, coupled with manurial 
treatment, and soon followed by the treading 
and grazing of cattle, the fields might well be 
recovered for their proper purpose. 

Other means of treatment depend upon 
cutting with a mowing machine well before the 
buds reach the opening stage, repeating if 
necessary, and carrying on the same operation 
in a second year; hand-pulling of the maturing 
plants when the ground is soft after heavy 
rains; and collecting the young plants in spring 
for rabbit food. 

Flowering occurs from June to September 
and if plants at this stage are hand-pulled and 
left lying on the ground in heaps they may not 
die until they have seeded. If pulled when 
no more than half grown they are fairly sure 
to die in the heat of the sun. It is well to collect 
the hand-pulled or mown weed and burn it. 

It may be added that in New Zealand and 
Tasmania considerable success in destroying 
ragwort has been secured by spraying, near, or 
at the flowering stage, with a 2, 5 or 7% per 
cent. solution of sodium chlorate (2 lb. in 
98 lb. of water, 51b. in 95 1b. or 7% lb. in 
92% 1b.) About 70 gals. of solution would 
be required per acre. 

Tincker states that it has been found 
possible to kill ragwort in this country by using 
a 1 or 2 per cent. solution of sodium chlorate, 
without serious injury to the grass. It is, 
however, unlikely that this material will be 
available. 

It deserves to be borne in mind that, as a 
solution of commercial sulphuric acid (B.O.V., 
or brown oil of vitriol) readily destroys many 
other weeds, a 5 to 10 per cent. solution may be 
as effective in destroying ragwort as a solution 
of sodium chlorate. It would seem, however, 
that the supply of sulphuric acid is, like that of 
sodium chlorate, at present very restricted for 
such purposes as weed destruction. 

As a matter of natural history interest, it 
is worth noting that ragwort serves as the host 
of the caterpillars (yellow, striped with black) 
of the Cinnabar moth. It was at one time 
thought that this insect might be effective in 
keeping down the weed in New Zealand—so 
much so that half a million specimens were 
released in a ragwort-infested area in that 
country. As far as I am aw?re, this nas but 
meant that the pest multiplies according to 
the means of subsistence, not eliminating its 
food and then dying itself ! 
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OWEN, THE ODD-JOB MAN 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


DOUBT whether, except perhaps in an 
auctioneer and estate agent’s catalogue, 
it could be called an estate. Seven or 
eight hundred acres would be a medium- 
sized farm in some counties, but in the Prin- 
cipality, the mountains excepted, most things 
are on a small scale. For these seven hundred 
odd acres carried, not only a Georgian residence 
“full of character and period features,’’ to quote 
the sale catalogue, but five farms as well, while 
probably quite a hundred acres were woodland 
and another hundred ‘‘sheep walk,’’ which 
meant locally rocky, grass-grown hillsides 
clothed with bracken and gorse, and thinly 
covered over with short turf, kept down to a 
lawn-like surface by the teeth of many sheep. 
It is the fashion with modern writers of 
fiction to carry their story through several 
generations. Let us by all means be in the 
fashion. Owen is the principal character of 
our tale, for if no man is a hero to his valet, 
apparently no man is a hero to even the author 
in modern fiction. He is merely the principal 
character. Owen, man and boy, has served the 
doctor’s family for two generations, and his 
father before him was also in their service. I 


can just remember the fathers of both master 
and man. 

Let us go back some 50 years or so and 
attempt to give a prologue of atmosphere. The 
old doctor, being a specialist in gastric ailments, 
had made quite a bit of money in his youth, for 
as far as the towns were concerned indigestion 
was then the curse of sedentary employment, 
as it still is, but, as there were few quack medi- 
cines in competition, the doctors reaped a richer 
harvest. 

Anyway, the old boy retired in middle age, 
bought a country estate called Penarth, and 
married. His wife was a good-looking, fat little 
woman, who did her duty by producing sons 
and acting as housekeeper. In fact, she was the 
ideal wife of the period, but in local parlance 
she was merely “‘gwraig yr Penarth,”’ i.e., the 
wife of Penarth, for in Wales, perhaps because 
most of us are called Jones, we are called Jones 
Bryn Glorian, or Jones plas Newydd, to dis- 
tinguish us from a hundred other local inhabi- 
tants of the same name. But when it comes to 
Mrs. Jones she is merely ‘“‘gwraig yr Bryn 
Glorian.’’ 

The doctor was very tall and had a big 





OWEN HELPS HIS MASTER’S SONS TO TRAP SPARROWS WITH THE AID 
OF CORN 


AND SIEVE 





nose, which was perhaps his most strikin 
feature. At a party a stranger, introduced . 
the wife, in blissful ignorance asked: “ Vho is 
the man with the nose?” On being told, “My 


husband,”’ he made matters worse by s 


“No, I don’t mean him, but the ch: god 
beyond him.’ Unfortunately that gent! man’s 
nose was not conspicuous, so the situati n was 
not exactly saved ! 

The old doctor was immensely prouc of his 
young wife, and delighted at the prospe ¢ of a 
son and heir. As was, and I presume : :ill jg 
customary in the profession, although | .mself 
a doctor, he arranged for the local mex co to 


take charge of the case. The latter vas a 
youngish man, and, of course, Welsh who 
affected a very sporting attire. I rem -mber 
him, older and rotund, with frock coz: and 
carnation, white waistcoat, grey bowle hat, 
very light grey check pepper-and-salt tr. users, 
and white spats. He invariably drove h dog- 


cart himself, and I particularly remem’ =r his 
bright yellow gloves. He was the soul « good 
nature, and if perhaps not quite “‘ out of *'\e top 
drawer,’’ was immensely popular wih all 


classes in spite of his occasional faux pa 

Some time after he had delivered +e son 
and heir into the world, he delivered the e-count 
to the old doctor. The latter merely w-ote in 
pencil on it, ‘‘Dog does not eat dog,” and 
returned it to the sender ! 

The old doctor was most punctilious on 
the subject of medical attendance, and, ali hough 
he had been a very eminent member of his 
profession, never forgot that he was retired. 
He, of course, never refused aid in an accident, 
but as a physician he would attend only one or 
two of his personal friends. One of these was 
an old Welsh solicitor, a very cute and humorous 
old boy, fond of his port, one bottle of which 
he drank by himself every evening of his latter 
days. This old boy was very small and very 
tough. ‘‘The mere measure of a man has little 
to do with his strength, and although the 
nation grows taller and more active, their 
stamina and powers of endurance of standing 
exposure are less than formerly,’’ to quote 
Richard Jefferies. 


PLAIN MR. JONES 


Of course, the solicitor’s name was Jones, 
but his distinctive name was Janto (James), 
but I never heard him called anything except 
plain Mr. Jones. He died at a great age and 
was most indignant about his approaching 
end, never having had a _  day’s _ illness 
previously. The old doctor, well knowing 
his skill could not compete with anno domini, 
could do little except try to keep the patient's 
mind off his ailments, so he asked him to what 
he attributed his really remarkable health and 
great age. Mr. Jones had no idea. ‘‘Surely, you 
must be able to trace it to something?” After 
a long pause he replied: ‘‘ Well, indeed, | 
haven’t been to bed what you might cai really 
sober these last 30 years. Do you think that 
wass it, doctor?” 

The old doctor’s other friend, the vicar 
of the parish, was also a character—indeed, he 
was a survival of an earlier age, even at that 
time. He was tall and fat, with very thin legs 
and was very bald with white side-whskers. 
He wore a clerical coat and hat, gree: with 
age, on all and every occasion and livec alone 
with his spaniel dog in a large vicarage nd in 
the greatest discomfort. 

Like most of the clergy of that per’ od, he 
was a good classical scholar and undou >tedly 
of gentle birth. His only amusement: were 
reading the classics and shooting for t! pot. 
He had been given permission to sho. © the 


doctor’s land, but boundaries he knew n. : and 
he unblushingly poached where he iked. 
Actually few of the farmers, at any rate, 


objected. They poached themselves, an con- 
sequently had a fellow feeling for him, a’ : if 4 
gamekeeper were to ask, “Where wa: that 
shot?” would reply, “Oh, ’tis only ohn 
Williams shooting at crows on the wheat 

As a preacher in English he we the 
‘‘worst ever” and not a great deal bet +” 
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nis native language, but as a parish priest, 
although he certainly did not overwork himself, 
he was immensely popular in a land where the 
yor had considerable difficulty in competing 
with Nonconformist elements. Whether he was 
really as poor as he appeared to be, no one 
inew. He had apparently no relatives, and he 
was laconic on his own affairs, even to his 
friends. Frequently he was seen walking the 
muddy streets of the village in his carpet 
slippers, but <s he was very absentminded that 
was no proot -{ poverty | | | 

But reall the doctor’s best friend was his 
working bail ‘ and general factotum, Robert 
Evans, a tall, zaunt, black-bearded, shambling, 
giant, not 1 ‘ike his master in appearance, 
whom he sé ed with a devotion which we 
moderns see: unable to inspire in our servants. 
Robert live’ na damp cottage with a herd of 
children, all whom died of diphtheria, except 
Owen. And o we pass to the next generation. 

Miser . wes, the subject of a recent 
article in | 0UNTRY LIFE, once remarked : 
“Jf you kere one servant, your work is done. 
If you keep vo it’s half done, but if you keep 
three you © 1y just as well do it yourself.”’ 
Living up t this statement he kept but one, 
who looked ‘ter his horses and hounds, milked 
the cows, w: ‘ed at table and valeted his master. 
This he did :or an annual wage of £4, and served 
his master v th incredible devotion for years. 


JACK OF ALL TRADES 


Owen, ‘ke the miser’s servant, was also 
jack of all t:ades. Yet he was master of several 
of them, for he really was a handyman. When 
first I knew) him he was garden boy and but 
little older than his master’s sons, who used 
him as a target for both their catapults and their 
very juvenile wit. Nothing ever upset him, and 
to their great delight he would chase them, 
rake in hand, with a broad grin on his rubicund 
countenance. Ten minutes later he would be 
helping them to build a rabbit hutch, or in 
winter trapping sparrows for them with the aid 
of corn and sieve taken from the stables while 
the groom was out at exercise. 

These sparrows he and the boys would 
make into a peculiarly nauseating sparrow pie, 
cooked in the potting shed while the gardener 
was home at dinner. They washed it down with 
tea from a tin can he brought with his own food 
from home. Dinner was always fat bacon in 
winter (the best luncheon I know of on a cold 
day), and cheese in summer. The tea was black 
as treacle and nearly as thick—a spoon would 


almost stand up in it, so long had it stewed on’ 


the maternal hob. 


Although he had been to school and there: 


learned English, he never really mastered the 
language, and a slight stutter combined with 
his strong Welsh accent made him far from 
easy to understand. Consequently, once when 
he came to borrow a gun to shoot at a marauding 
fox (there was no local foxhound pack any- 
where near, let me hasten to add), it took him 
so long to say, “‘A f-f-fox was after the per-per- 
per-Plymouth Rocks,’’ that the thief carried 
them away while he was telling us ! 


ADVICE ON SHOOTING 


__ Undoubtedly Owen’s great charm was his 
willingness to take on any job, be it work or 
play. When his young gentlemen came home 
for the holidays they immediately rushed to 
him to consult him about shooting or fishing, 
or whatever pastime was then seasonable. 
Indeed, when the eldest came home from 
Sandhurst, full of skill at arms and ambition 
to try to carn the sword of honour (which 
actually he later did obtain), Owen would 
Practise single-stick or sabres with him, and 
make up by hard hitting whatever he lacked in 
skill. Wh: . the cadet wished to try his hand at 
tent-pegg: oc (on the old pony), Owen it was 
who ham red in the pegs and replaced them 
when tak » on the lance. 
_ Int se military exercises the old pony’s 
wind was oken, which was scarcely surprising, 
as she va fat and aged pensioner and had 
done no. --k for years. 
, Unc. tedly Owen’s greatest delight was 
eaching © young idea how to shoot, although 
— as a case of the blind leading the 
—— b nly was heashockingly bad shot, but 
e had i hammered gun which had a way 
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of going off with the very slightest jar, so that 
it was distinctly a dangerous form of sport 
for all concerned, which, fortunately, perhaps, 
the boys’ parents scarcely realised. 

If the boys learned little about shooting, 
they acquired much other knowledge—how to 
tie a fly, how to. “‘guddle”’ a trout or capture a 
squatting rabbit. At catching rabbits Owen 
was a great expert. Not only was his eye 
extraordinarily quick at spotting them, but, in 
spite of his great bulk, he was himself extra- 
ordinarily quick (he was a big, stout man, 
quite unlike his father), and his fall on the 
unsuspecting animals was amazing to witness. 

In course of time the boys grew up, and as 
they reached manhood were soon dispersed over 
the world. I think probably the next few years 
were distinctly dull, for Owen missed youthful 
companionship, being young in mind himself. 
During this period his master died, and for 
some time even the cheerful Owen lost some of 
his gaiety. The cadet (now a captain) was heir, 
and he married and retired from the service. 
And again with him Owen carried on. 

Times were changing. The labour of the 
establishment was slowly reduced as taxation in- 
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creased, until eventually Owen became, like Miser 
Elwes’s servant, the only remaining retainer. 

Nevertheless, he was quite happy as a new 
generation began to arrive on the scene, 
and before long there were again his young 
gentlemen about the place. In fact, I saw a 
replica of former days, for on entering the 
potting shed at the dinner-hour, there was Owen 
with the youngest hopeful sitting tightly by 
his side and taking sip for sip with him of black, 
treacly tea from the identical tin billy. 

Soon after this a financial blizzard arose 
and the estate was sold. Before the family 
departed, the captain had an interview with the 
new owner and persuaded him to keep on the 
old man, who was now, as they say, getting up 
in years. With the new family he became known 
as ‘‘The Legacy.’’ The annual Christmas box 
which his old master still sends him in memory 
of other days invariably produces an almost 
illegible epistle in return, for Christmas cheer 
apparently makes his already shaky hand 
become rather more so than usual, and, his 
memory having also slightly failed, he gets 
terribly mixed in his enquiries after ‘‘the young 
gentlemen.”’ 


HO! 


By ELIZABETH GORELL 


ND their house is called Bears’ Ho,”’ 
said the small boy. 
“Oh !”’ said his mother. 
“Not oh. Fro." 

“‘T wasn’t trying to say ‘ho.’ I said ‘oh!” 

“T know you did, but it isn’t ‘oh,’ it’s 
‘Ho.’ Bears’ Ho.”’ 

His mother caught herself up as she was 
about to acquiesce again monosyllabically and 
was silent. 

‘‘And there they live by ones and by twos,”’ 
went on the little boy quickly, “and by threes 
and by fours and by fives ee 

His mother interrupted the flow. 

“Well, and what else?” 

“And by seventy-twos,’’ he said simply, 
adding after a pause, “‘of course.”’ 

His mother knew ‘Lights out” should 
have been sounded for this child before this, 
but when he got what his slightly older brother 
called ‘‘one of his jabbering fits,’’ she was 
always tempted to prolong the minutes. Nanny 
was out, there was no one to know. She began 
to refold little garments already neatly folded : 
they were small and almost square, very 
moving. 

‘“Why did they live there?’’ she asked to 
restart the flow. 

“Well, why shouldn’t they? On earth?” 
(this last was obviously an exclamation). 

His mother was nonplussed as so often 
before—and since. She tried again. 

“What do they do at Bears’ Ho?” 

“Oh, they marry and laugh and have 
smorts and fun—oh, and ice-cream always.”’ 

‘““‘What are smorts?’’: asked his mother, 
examining a sock. 

“Oh, you know! We went to some 
yourself : running races and carrying potatoes 
about.”’ 

“‘Oh——sports !” 

“T said ‘smorts.’”’ 

“All right, go on: tell me some more.”’ 

“Oh, they all go to Bears’ Ho—Albert, 
Stubbins, Lord Rushington, Golden Syrup, 
every one of them, Orange Pekoe, Golden 
Syrup, Velvet Trousers, Musical, Companion—’”’ 

She stopped the flow. ‘‘ Do you go with 
them ?’’ 

“How could I? It’s a Bears Ho, not a 
boy’s. Of course I don’t—but it’s time they 
started,’’ he exclaimed and, jumping up from 
his chair, he began to bundle every bear he 
could find (and they were .legion) together, 
holding them by legs or arms, pushing some 
into his dressing-gown from which they 
streamed out again under his arm and on to 
the floor in spite of his strenuous efforts to hold 
them all together. It began to be beyond a 
joke. 

“Bore the things !’’ he cried suddenly and 
gave one-of them a kick. 


That he repented instantly of his cruelty 
to a beloved friend was at once obvious; it 
was Clearly written on his horrified face. 

His mother caught the small yellow bear 
flying through the air. 

“Here, here! what are you about, sir?” 
she asked it severely (it was Golden Syrup) ; 
“‘jumping about like that !”’ 

She settled it in the crook of her arm and 
with a hand beneath her elbow she cunningly 
made it leap again into the air. Delighted, 
the little boy threw all the bears in turn after 
it and then, opening the door into the adjoining 
powder-closet, he caused each bear to fly in 
there, exclaiming as each made its swift and 
somewhat violent exit : 

“Off to Bears’ Ho!” 

Then he climbed upon his bed. 

“Crumbs, I’m sleepy, Mum !”’ he remarked, 
yawning. ‘‘We’ll have some peace now; all 
masses of bears everywhere.’ He yawned 
again. ‘“‘A mercy to me when they get off to 
Bears’ Ho, ali of them—even Albert,’ he 
murmured rather sadly; the corners of his 
mouth dropped, his eyes stared wistfully up at 
the light. 

His mother kissed him, tucked him up, 
kissed him again, a little guilty as one knowing 
she was giving way to temptation, for was it 
the behaviour expected towards a “great, 
growing boy of five” from a “ proper mother ”’ + 
—and a “proper mother” was what her children 
constantly advised her to be. It is a state from 
which it is easy to fall and in many unexpected 
ways. 

He rolled out of bed again to say his 
prayers and began in a rapid, law voice: 
“Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me.” On 
reaching, ‘‘Thou hast warmed me, closed me, 
fed me,’’ he stopped suddenly and went to the 
door of the powder-closet: he walked 
awkwardly in a stooping position to show he 
was still really saying his prayers. 

“T wasn’t sure I had closed them,’’ he 
whispered, having bumped against the door and 
found it fastened, and knelt down again, 
continuing in a fervent whisper : 

“Let my friends be all forgiven, 
Bless the sins I love so well,”’ 
and so to the end of his most comprehensive 
prayer. 

His mother looked in on him two hours 
later. Sound asleep, as sound as only a “‘great, 
growing boy of five’’ can be, he lay, star- 
fished all over the bed. Bears to the right of 
him, bears to the left of him, bears on top of 
him, bears large, bears small, brown, yellow, 
white, furry and bald bears, bare bears and 
bears in velvet trousers. One lay across his 
face, its fur gently fluffing in and out with his 
breath. They were home from Bears’ Ho. 

“Oh!” exclaimed his mother. 

This time she was not corrected. 
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BABINGTON, SOMERSET 


THE HOME OF MRS. KNATCHBULL 


Owned, before it came to the Knatchbulls, by successive Bristol 
merchants, the house was built about 1700 by Henry Mompesson, 


the church 
AJOR NORTON KNATCH- 
BULL, resplendent in Guards’ 
uniform in his portrait by 
Gainsborough (Fig. 4), was 
sent, it is said, to suppress a riot of 
Shepton Mallet weavers in 1758; attract- 
ed the heart of Miss Judith Long, of 
Babington, and married her. The 
ceremony probably tock place in the 
elegant little church that stands on the 
lawn in front of the house, and which 
the bride’s mother had recently built. 
Miss Long was the coheiress of this 
delightful property, and there has 
been a branch of the ancient Kentish 
family of Knatchbull at Babington 
ever since. 


A family named Babington lived 
here from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries and were people of distinction. 
A chapel is referred to in Edward I’s 
time, and a little later the advowson 
of the church is mentioned as belonging 
to William Lord Botreaux (otherwise 
Boscastle, Cornwall), who held pro- 
perty in adjoining Kilmersdon. He 
is recorded to have held a fair in the 
now vanished village, which probably 
disappeared during the Black Death. 
The church survived until replaced in 
1750 by Mrs. Long. Subsequently 
families of Chedder (temp. Henry VI) 


’ 


Newton, and Griffin (temp. Philip and 


Mary) succeeded one another here. 


Thus ‘far Collinson, Somerset’s his- 
torian, takes Babington’s history. For 
what follows I am indebted to Lord 
Hylton, Botreaux’s successor at Kil- 
mersdon, who allows me to use _ his 
unpublished notes. Sir Thomas Griffin 
was of Braybrook, a_ sheriff of 
Northampton to Henry VIII, who 
died 1566. He settled his Somerset 
manor on his grand-daughter Mary, 
who married Thomas Markham and had 
a son, Sir Griffin Markham. The latter 
seems to have been implicated in a 
conspiracy against Queen Elizabeth, for 
Babington was evidently confiscated, 


2.—THE QUEEN ANNE HOUSE AND ROCOCO 


in 1750 


and in 1593 the Queen issued a writ 
showing the division of the manor, 
between Richard Stot and Christopher 
Pacey, gents. Thomas Pacey, who was 
buried in Babington Church _ 1687, 
aged 73, had evidently acquired the 
Stot moiety. The reunited manor was 
inherited by his sister Margaret, married 
to William Crabb, alderman of Bristol 
(buried in Temple Church, Bristol, 1693 
and 1702, aged 86 and 87 respectively). 

‘““Madam Crabbe” left Babington to 
her eldest daughter Elizabeth, who 
married, as his third wife, Henry 
Mompesson, of Corton, Wiltshire, born 
1633, whose brother had been implicated 
in the Royalist rising of 1651. Mom- 
pesson was Sheriff of Somerset 1698, 
and died 1715, his widow in 1726. It 
was evidently he who built the 
present House, probably with Crabbe 
money. The name suggests comparison 
with Mompesson House in Salisbury 
Close, one of the loveliest houses in the 
Wren tradition, built about 1680 by 
another member of the family—whose 
name, incidentally, was pronounced 
locally Mount Parson. 

It was the Mompessons’ niece, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Long, who succeeded to 
Babington. She was the daughter of 
another Bristol alderman, Sir Richard 
Crumpe: her husband was a Long of 
Downside, an offshoot of the widespread 
family centred on South Wraxall and 
Rood Ashton, Wiltshire. 

Little has changed about the place 
since Collinson wrote in 1791 : 


The mansion of Mr. Knatch- 
bull stands . . . in a very pleasant 
situation being sheltered on the 
north by a fine wood at about 
a furlong distance, between which 
and the house is a large piece of 
water. 


Actually six or seven pieces of water 
lie in the valley beyond the house, 
overshadowed by the woods beyond. 
These form the background to the 
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3.—ENTRANCE HALL AND STAIRCASE, WITH QUEEN ANNE PLASTER-WORK 
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simple, solid, balanced front of the early Georgian 
house as we approach it past the baroque little 
church (Fig. 2). 

The front door is beneath a shell porch 
(Fig. 1) carved out of the golden local stone and 
borne by brackets sculptured with grotesque 
faces in their scrolling. Much the same visages 
grimace from the window keystones of many 
an early Georgian merchant’s house jp 
Bristol, and similar porches are, or were 
numerous in Queen’s and St. James’s S ‘ 
in Bristol, built between 1700 and 1716 
unusual feature here is the scalloped 
gutter to the porch, carried over the she! 
frill. 

Round the corner to the right, the 

therly front is interrupted by a large b 
three windows, of greater height than tl = 
mainder, lighting the dining- and drawing-1 ; 
Its coping can be seen just peeping ove: the 
right hand slope of the roof in Fig. 2. This 
evident addition bears the date 1790 an _ the 
letter K, standing for Captain Charles Knatc bull, 
If these rooms filled in a previous open s le to 
the small central courtyard that still exis’ >, the 
house would have been of U-shape, a [udor 
plan that confirms the tradition of the founda- 
tions being much older than the Momoesson 
facades. 

With Knatchbulls no more than with the 
various successions back to Elizabethan Paceys, 
has inheritance of Babington, although con- 
tinuous, been direct. Major Norton Knatchbull, 
who married Miss Long, was the youngest son 
of Sir Edward Knatchbull, 4th baronet of 
Mersham Hatch (which Mr. Robert Hudson, 
Minister of Agriculture, at present leases from 
Lord Brabourne). The Major’s only child, Frances, 
kept Babington in the family by marrying her 
first cousin, Captain Charles Knatchbull, r.N., in 
1785. He was the son of Dr. Wadham Knatchbull, 
chancellor and prebendary of Durham, Major 
Norton’s next elder brother. This union not 
proving productive, the place went in 1826 to the 
Captain’s next brother Wyndham, who had also 
married his first cousin, a daughter of Sir 
Edward Knatchbull, 7th baronet. He was 
succeeded in 1833 by a_ grandson, who left 
Babington in 1871 to a_ nephew, the late 
Captain Wyndham Knatchbull, who was born 
in George IV’s reign and died in 1900. His 
widow, formerly Dora Estella, daughter of Augus- 
tus Bright, Esq., whose mother was the last 
descendant of the old Spanish family of de Lara, 
whom he married in 1892, is the present Lady of 
the Manor. 

The front door opens direct into a charming 
square staircase hall (Fig. 3). The coved centre 
of the ceiling, in a bolection moulded frame, has 
a wreath of hand-modelled flowers and_ fruit 
with palm branches in the angles. A _ shallow 
frieze of foliage surmounts the walls and a loose 
wreath the soffit of the staircase. This plaster- 
work is no doubt contemporary with the building, 
as are the bolection-framed doors; but the rococo 
fireplace will have been put in by Major and Mrs. 
Knatchbull. The staircase window, filled with 
some 15th-century and Georgian stained glass, may 
contain fragments from the old church. 

The 1790 rooms call for notice on account of 
their attractive contents. In the dining room 
(Fig. 4) the contemporary sideboard fills the 
niche designed for it. The lunette of the a ch 1s 
decorated with a singularly graceful plaster work 
of vine and cornucopias, perhaps attributa ¢ to 
the Bristol plasterer Stocking. A portrait o Mrs. 
Judith Knatchbull by Hogarth hangs ove the 
fireplace. The drawing-room, used by Mrs. 
Knatchbull as a music room (Fig. 6), ha: two 
delightful portraits of Misses Crumpe when * >ung 
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not those of 1790, but, to 
the gilt cresting, of about 1833. 
‘ames’s bedroom”’ contains a 
ut otherwise little altered oak 
lateable to about 1595 by the 


richly carved head (Fig. 7), 
supporting figures suggesting 
| work. A note in the Rev. 
diary, 1822, states that the 
>d to the Hungerfords of 
stle. According to tradition, 
isited Babington, and beside 

a magnificent saddlecloth 
_in silver thread, said to have 
the house by him. A watch 
vreserved with the King’s 
m its face surmounted by 
n diamonds. The evidence 
visited a Pacey or Crabbe 
m is doubtful; but a strong 
ttachment seems _ indicated. 
e and possibly the watch 
been ordered in connection 
entertainment of James by 
ttee of Management appointed 
1686, by Bristol City, of which 
d Crumpe, Elizabeth Long’s 


is a member and who may 


ive retained the saddle. The 
nily had Irish connections. 
this Mrs. Long who, Collinson 


states definitely, rebuilt the church in 1750. 
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8.—THE CHURCH, FROM THE FRONT DOOR 
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and designed by the Bristol architect 
John Strachan. Though Babington is 
smaller, it similarly has an octagonal 
cupola flanked by urns, arched windows, 
and consists of a single hall. Strachan is 
believed to have worked under Vanburgh 
at King’s Weston, and both these churches 
reveal marked Vanburgh characteristics. 
It would, too, be natural for Mrs. Long, 
with her antecedents, to employ a Bristol 
architect. The interior (Fig. 9) is ex- 
quisite and completely unaltered. Indeed, 
the stucco decoration of the apse 
(Fig. 10) is an extraordinary instance of 
rococo fantasy, with its glory of cherubs’ 
faces — beautifully modelled — supported 
by a stem of sacramental vine and wheat 
rising from an ornate base, the whole in the 
shape of amonstrance. The leading Bristol 
plaster-worker, responsible for the ceiling, 
now destroyed, of St. Nicholas’s Church in 
1765, and rococo ceiling at Corsham 
(1760) was Stocking, and it is likely 
that this is another example of his work. 
The mahogany altar table with delicate 
cabriole legs, and the inset Tables of the 
Law complete a very remarkable instance 
of Georgian church decoration. 

All the Knatchbulls till the mid- 
nineteenth century are buried at Stratton- 
on-the-Fosse where the Longs and _ their 
successors leased a property from the 
Duchy of Cornwall. The charming monu- 
ment to the right of the arch at Babington, 
erected when the church was rebuilt and 
probably by Thomas Pacey of Bristol, 


It has been attributed to Wren, but if the 
date is accurate—and the character of the 
building confirms it—Wren had then been 


dead for a generation. On the other hand, 
the little church bears a striking resemblance 
to Redland Chapel, Bristol, opened in 1743, 


commemorates Thomas Pacey, and Henry 
and Elizabeth Mompesson, who built the 
house. CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. 


Pie ee 


UNALTERED GEORGIAN CHURCH OF 1750. (Right) 10.—THE ALTAR TABLE AND ROCOCO PLASTER-WORK 
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THE CASE FOR PROVINCIAL COUNCILS 


By J. H. WARREN 


Chairman, Reconstruction Committee of the National Association of Local Government Officers 


HE Reconstruction Committee ap- 

pointed by the National Association 

of Local Government Officers has 

recently published an Interim Report 
on the structure of local government. In this 
article I discuss the bearing of this Report— 
which has not at present been adopted by the 
\ssociation—upon the position, present and 
future, of our small Boroughs, Urban Districts 
and Rural Districts. The deficiencies of the 
existing structure do not entirely arise from 
these elements in it; and the Committee’s 
proposals for a new structure would, if applied, 
profoundly affect local authorities of all types. 
Unquestionably, however, it is in the areas of 
the smaller authorities that the Committee 
found the deficiencies most evident. Their 
Report draws particular attention to the great 
number of small Boroughs and Urban Districts 
with a population below 10,000, and even below 
5,000. Authorities of this size cannot have the 
financial resources, administrative apparatus, 
or qualified staff enabling them to supply 
adequately, efficiently, and economically the 
services which the system nevertheless calls 
upon them to provide. Moreover, an unneces- 
sary multiplicity of small authorities in an area 
which could be catered for by one authority 
usually means that a high price is being paid for 
overheads. 


THE MOST EFFICIENT UNIT 

Having reviewed all the services, the 
Committee concluded that most of them could 
be more efficiently and economically adminis- 
tered over areas somewhat larger than the 
average represented by the Borough or District 
of to-day; and that there were some services 
for which even the larger units of the County 
Borough, or County, do not meet the conditions 
which have grown up in recent years. 

The remedy for the present situation 
cannot, however, be conceived of merely in 
terms of expanded areas. Perhaps the worst 
defects of the existing structure arise from the 
division of responsibility which it entails in 
the areas outside the County Boroughs. As a 
type of local authority, the County Borough is 
the best, because it secures unified control, 
co-ordinates one service with another, and, 
through its association of the various depart- 
ments, reduces overheads to the lowest potential 
level. It also facilitates close control and super- 


WELLS, FROM THE MEADOWS: Small centres of this kind, which could not easily be merged into communities of, say, 
people, would be administered by local committees acting as agents for new Administrative Authorities 


vision of the services by the elected representa- 
tives. 

Where, on the other hand, services are 
divided between one authority and another, as 
they are in the ‘“‘County areas’’—between the 
County and the Borough or Urban District in 
areas of urban development, and between the 
County, the Rural District Council and the 
Parish, in the purely rural areas—these virtues 
are lost. What is more, infinite difficulties arise 
in concerting the policies and activities of the 
several authorities in the same area. Nothing 
has made this position clearer than the new 
tasks which local authorities have had to under- 
take in war-time, and it is one which does not 
augur well for the new tasks of reconstruction. 

The major administrative principle, there- 
fore, which should inform any new system, is 
the association of services under unified respon- 
sibility in the same area; and this means that 
new areas must necessarily be larger than most 
of the Boroughs and Urban Districts of to-day, 
if the most economic and administratively 
suitable area is to be found. 


LIMITATIONS 

The Committee recognises, however, that 
to the application of this, their major adminis- 
trative principle, there are certain limiting 
conditions. Areas must not only be suited to 
administrative requirements, but must allow of 
effective electoral control and supervision, and 
this means that areas must not be so large as 
to exclude some classes of the population from 
effective participation as elected representa- 
tives, or to render the assembly of elected 
representatives too infrequent by considerations 
of distance and travel. For both purposes there 
should also be a convenient seat of government 
for each area (not always secured in the counties 
of to-day). 

After a careful study of both administra- 
tive and electoral requirements, the Committee 
recognised that the size of the new administra- 
tive areas cannot be uniform; but that a 
minimum in terms of population would nor- 
mally be 100,000. Above this figure the actual 
size and population of the area could be deter- 
mined by its social and natural characteristics, 
but although the population of some of the 
new areas could go to 500,000, mainly in the 
case of the larger towns or where there is con- 
tinuous urban agglomeration, there should be 


an overriding limit of 500,000, excep* where 
this is already exceeded by the very la est oj 
cities. 

The Committee also found it impos ible to 
push the application of their major ; 
to a point which would establish, in 
each area, an All-Purposes Authority 
fullest and most literal sense, though th 
this name to the administrative aut 
they contemplate for the unified admini: 
of the services. They had to recognis some 
services as being ‘‘outsize,’’ in the sen 2 that 
they would require to be planned and | id out 
over very wide areas, even if directly a minis. 
tered in areas of smaller scale. They found 
major and specialist health institution — main 
drainage, major road improvements, so1 types 
of Public Assistance institution, public 1: sraries 
and technical and specialised educatio to be 
services which have these characteristi 

To attempt, in the face of these cor ‘itions, 
to simplify the area problem by crewting 4 
simple series of All-Purposes Areas, in tie sense 
that each area would be complete!y self- 
contained for the planning of these “‘ outsize’ 
services, as well as for directly administering 
them and the remaining services, would yield 
areas possibly too large for administrative 
purposes and certainly too large for effective 
electoral control. Such a policy would also 
result in difficulties of the kind I shall mention 
in a moment. 
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SCOPE FOR PROVINCIAL COUNCILS 


The Committee found the key to this 
aspect of the problem in their proposal that the 
‘“‘outsize’’ services mentioned should be planned 
and laid out, though not directly administered, 
by Provincial Councils, elected by (and from 
the new administrative authorities. For these 
services the Provincial Councils would evolve 
a scheme; the administrative authorities 
would implement it by making the necessary 
provision in their own areas, and by directly 
administering such part of the service as they 
provided in conformity with the Provincial 
scheme; and, of course, the administrative 
authorities would also administer all the other 
services which do not require to come within 
the scope of the Provincial Councils for planning 
and lay-out. 

In some instances it would be found possible 
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for one administrative area to cater for another, 
for example in institutions, In such instances 
the location of the institutions would be decided 
by the Provircial scheme for the service, and 
the Provincia! scheme would provide any proper 
safeguards for the adjacent administrative 
authorities Pr viding and receiving the service 
respectively. ,; 
The Comittee also came to the conclusion 
that the lay-c.t of the ‘‘outsize” services men- 
tioned would 0e found to be necessarily bound 
up with tow: and country planning schemes— 
which will rec, ire to be formed over wider areas 
than those c to-day if local government is to 
be an activ and responsible participant in 
town and c try planning. Accordingly the 
Committee ;. pose that the Provincial Councils 
shall be con. rned at the local authority level 
with master: schemes for town and country 
planning in hich the local elements would be 
prepared an implemented by the administra- 
tive authori: cs. The Provincial areas would be 
delimited b’ the natural and social character- 





























istics of co) _guous Communities with affinity 
and commu ty of interest. In character these 
provincial « as and councils represent a form 
of regionali 1, but one very different from the 
State regio. lism imposed upon local govern- 
ment in we -time, and which the Committee, 
incommon * ith all local authorities, will expect 
to disappe:. after the war. The Provincial 
Councils w.': be democratic organs of local self- 
sovernment, and their areas will be less in 
size than t:. se of the Civil Defence regions. 
NO FORCED MARRIAGES 






I belicve that in squarely facing the need 
for these i’rovincial Councils the Committee 
have secured by far the best solution of the 
area problem in local government, and have 
applied their major administrative principle 
of unifying services and responsibility in the 
best way and to the fullest extent that is really 
practicable. 

The Report of the Association of Municipal 
Corporations has also laid strong emphasis on 
this principle but carried it, in my opinion, to 
an extent entailing many objectionable features 
which are absent from the N.A.L.G.O. Com- 
mittee’s proposals. The A.M.C. Report con- 
templates All-Purposes Authorities in the most 
literal sense for the whole range and for all 
stages of the local government services. True, 
it recognises that for some services the All- 
Purpose authorities may have to co-operate, 
but it has not outlined any definite machinery 
for the purpose. 

What is the result? All-Purpose Authorities 
in this full sense must mean areas which, in 
my view, are of impracticable and objectionable 
magnitude. What is more, All-Purpose areas 
on such a scale must necessarily associate large 
towns (or urban aggregates) with purely rural 
areas, Over tremendously wide limits. 

I do not believe that such a forced marriage 
would be desirable. Town and country have 
undoubtedly assumed new relations to each 
other with the growth of modern transport, 
but they are not yet assimilated, nor is it 
desirable that they should be. I do not believe 
that large areas of these contrasted types, with 
opposed “‘psychologies,’’ can be successfully 
associated in a side-by-side participation in the 
administrative process. The large towns must 
continue to be preoccupied with their persisting 
social problems and will inevitably tend to 
look inwards.” The purely rural areas have 
problems of their own. Moreover, the types of 
local government provision and service neces- 
sary in these two kinds of area are still appreci- 
ably different; and psychological differences 
may thus easily be exacerbated by financial 
differences. 
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separate, so as to form a new area for unified 
control and administration of the necessary size 
and population; and the new areas of this type 
will still be rural entities. (What have the 
agricultural areas to say against this ?) 

Finally, a residue of mixed urban and rural 
areas, or mainly rural areas with small town- 
ships and boroughs, will cohere in another type 
of new administrative unit. In these, special 
arrangements will operate under which full local 
management will be delegated to the small 
towns and boroughs if they are or can be made 
up to a level of 20,000; and rural localities or 
townships of less size will have their own local 
committees of the Administrative Authority. 
This will be a sound plan administratively and 
psychologically. It will preserve local interest 
and at the same time remove any danger of 
“‘remote control.’’ Boroughs and Urban Dis- 
tricts of, or enlarged to, the 20,000 level would 
retain or be given corporate character and 
constitution, would act as general agents of the 
Administrative Authority, have power to levy 
additional rates for extra provision, and appoint 
their own staff subject to general approval of 
the establishment by the Administrative 
Authority. The Local Committee in areas of 
less size would undertake local management 
for the Administrative Authority, and its staff 
would form part of that Authority’s staff. 

This latter arrangement should enable 
these places to be served with well qualified 
staff on an economical footing, and would 
facilitate that general division of function 
between elected representative and _ officer 
which has often been difficult to achieve in 
smaller places, 7.e., the elected representatives 
should make it their main business to concen- 
trate on policy and to hold the purse-strings, 
leaving administration to a well qualified staff. 

The Committee have not put forward in 
any detail their proposals for the financing of 
the new administrative authorities, preferring 
to leave this subject for a fuller detailed report 
at a later stage. They are, however, satisfied 
that no financial problems can arise which 
should defeat an administrative structure of the 
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kind they propose. In general they contemplate 
the pooling of expense and revenue over the 
area of each administrative authority. If, as 
they propose, these areas should follow natural 
characteristics and not entail forced marriage 
of large urban and rural territories, most of the 
objections to pooling disappear, or are reduced 
to a point at which considerations of apportion- 
ment should be sacrificed to the overriding 
administrative needs and at which the inordin- 
ate cost of the clerical work involved in meticu- 
lous apportionment (already involved in existing 
area organisation) could be saved. 


INTERIM ADJUSTMENTS 


In all respects the Committee’s proposals 
represent a new structure, involving a new 
delimitation of areas. Circumstances may call 
for a transitional plan. When the war ends 
there will be certain reconstruction tasks which 
are so urgent that the existing machine in all 
its parts will be called upon to proceed with 
these forthwith. 

We need, however, to make sure that any 
transitional arrangements keep the right goal 
well in view, and carry us part of the way. 
Something on the lines of the proposed Pro- 
vincial Councils will, I believe, be called for as 
soon as war ends, to concert the activities of 
the existing authorities for the immediate tasks. 
We could erect them on a provisional basis and 
constitution pending delimitation of the new 


administrative areas—which will, obviously, 
take some time. 
For the achievements of the smaller 


authorities of to-day the Committee have no 
disrespect. On the contrary, they pay tribute 
to the long and noble tradition of service which 
they know so many of the smaller places to 
possess. But all government, as Burke said, is 
a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants, and the need in local government, 
as elsewhere, is to respect and preserve the best 
traditions, while making the adjustments called 
for in a changing world. I believe that the 
Report of my Association’s Committee is a 
notable and reasoned contribution to this end. 


BEE-KEEPING FROM THE 
BEGINNING 


By S. B. WHITEHEAD, D.Sc. 


OMPARED with poultry or rabbits, 
bees have everything in their favour. 
They demand no daily attention, no 
regular feeding, and only a little living- 
space. Once established, a hive of bees works 
for next to nothing, and the harvest of honey 
may be from 20 to 60 Ib. per hive. By ensuring 
better pollination, bees also increase the returns 
from fruit trees and vegetables in the garden. 
The ideal time to begin bee-keeping is in 
spring. The earlier a colony is established, the 
greater are the chances of a honey harvest this 
year. In any event, the hive should be occupied 
by bees before July if a strong colony capable 
of weathering the winter is to be built up. 


GUIDANCE NEEDED 


Bee-keeping, however, is not a task to be 
approached without knowledge. A good book 
on the technique of handling bees should be 
studied. Mistakes and disappointments can be 
avoided if the guidance of someone who knows 
bees and their ways can be enlisted during the 
first year. Most counties have a Bee-keepers’ 
Association, and help is willingly given. 

As in many other things, bee-keeping costs 
have advanced, and quality has deteriorated. 
The simplest hive is that known as the National. 
It is moderate in cost, and when fitted with a 
deep roof forms a very satisfactory home for 
bees. If you are handy with tools and can work 
to tolerances of one-sixteenth of an inch, the 
making of such a hive is well within your 
powers. Plans and measurements may be 
obtained from a good book on bee-keeping. 

The most popular hive among amateurs 
is the W.B.C. hive. This is double-walled, and 
more expensive. It has better looks, but has 
no practical advantages over the National hive. 





Indeed, professional bee-keepers rarely use it. 
Whatever type of hive is chosen, it should be 
equipped with brood box, and brood frames 
fitted with foundation wax for comb-building. 
In war-time, second-hand equipment can often 
be picked up, and if certain precautions are 
taken, it is the better bargain. 

The chief safeguard should be to see that 
it comes from a reputable source and a healthy 
apiary. The inside of a used hive should be 
washed with a dilute disinfectant (not carbolic), 
and dried. A solution of 1 oz. formaldehyde to 
2 gallons of water is suitable. Used frames and 
combs should be passed by an expert for their 
health and soundness. 


IN THE COMB OR LOOSE 


An early decision must be made whether 
to work for honey in the comb or loose honey. 
If the former, you need a super known as a 
section rack—a wooden shell filled with the 
small sections in which comb honey is sold. 
You get more honey if you work for extracted 
honey, however, since the bees have not to 
manufacture new wax comb every year. For 
extracted honey, you need a super fitted with 
shallow frames and wax foundation. More 
supers and section racks are needed when the 
harvest is good and in a full season. 

To obtain extracted honey to store in jars, 
you need a capping knife and an extractor. 
These are difficult to buy to-day, and it is 
better to arrange with an established: bee-keeper 
to extract your honey for you. 

Besides your hive, you need a bee veil to 
give protection and confidence, a smoker to 
subdue the bees when opening up the hive, and 
a feeder for autumn use to give the bees sugar 
syrup for their winter stores. Gloves are helpful 
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to many, but they should be thin enough to 
allow the delicate touch and gentle handling 
needed in manipulating bees. A hive tool is 
useful when opening the hive, but a screwdriver 
or stout knife blade answers equally well. 


AVOID TREES 


The site for your hive should be well 
chosen, not under trees or too near to where 
people are constantly passing. Bees do quite 
well in exposed situations, but some shelter 
from north-east winds is benefical. The hive 
entrance should face south if possible, and the 
bees should have a clear flight for about 4 yds. 
To ensure the building of straight combs, the 
hive must be accurately levelled with a spirit 
level. 

Bees may be bought in three ways, in 
stocks, in nuclei, or in swarms. Costs range 
from 30s. up to £5, according to the way in 
which the bees are bought, and the season. The 
earlier in the year the bees are bought, the 
dearer they are. This extra cost, however, is 
offset by the fact that there is the prospect of 
some surplus honey the same year. 

Stocks are sold according to the number of 
frames the bees cover. An eight-frame stock 
will give an earlier return in honey than a six- 
frame, and cost more in proportion. A stock 
is a complete colony of bees, and, within reason, 
may be expected to prove the most satisfac- 
tory purchase. 

Nuclei consist of a part of a colony occupying 


A HUNDRED PUTTERS AN’ A’ AN’ A’ 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


HE title of this article is inaccurate, 
but my unconquerable fondness for 
quotation has led me astray. There 
were more than 100 putters; there 

were 130. The other day a kind correspondent 
sent me a newspaper cutting of the advertise- 
ment of a sale by auction. At first I was some- 
what mystified. I had no need of “‘very fine 
quality furniture’? and no money to buy it 
with, if I had. I waded, more and more puzzled, 
through several lines of oak wardrobes and 
carpets, curtains and bedding. What did my 
correspondent take me for? And then I dis- 
covered. Following all this rich garniture came 
the point: ‘‘130 golf putters.”’ 


* 2 * 


The sale is now over. It was held on the 
very day on which I write and I am too late 
to bid. What price was fetched by the putters, 
whether they were sold individually or in one 
magnificent lot I shall never know. Nor, if 
the truth be known do I greatly want to; but 
I should like to know something more about 
their seller, what manner of golfer he was, why 
he accumulated such a hoard, and whether he 
possessed no clubs but putters. The number is 
so vast that at first I conceived a shameful 
suspicion; I thought that whoever drew up the 
advertisement knew little of golf and believed 
that all clubs were called ‘‘golf putters.’’ Let 
us hope this is not so and that in fact the vendor 
was the greatest collector of putters that ever 
lived. 

I remember that some years ago a friend of 
mine sent me a notice of clubs which he had 
given to a sale for the benefit of a local church 
fund. They were set down as “‘at attractive 
prices a large number of golf clubs by celebrated 
makers, part of the well-known collection of 
Blank, Esquire,’’ and among them were some 
“St. Andrews wooden putters by Jamie 
Anderson.’’ That last was an item to make the 
connoisseur’s mouth water, for my friend is or 
was a great patron of the club-makers, who 
always did their most polished work for him. 
Still, in that sale there were only 63 clubs in 
all, of which the wooden putters must have 
formed an inconsiderable fraction. Such a 
collection could not stand for a moment against 
that lately sold. One might as well compare 
the contents of a single old curiosity shop with 
the National Gallery. 

We have all bought a new putter now and 
again, either because we were attracted by its 
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three or four frames with a newly hatched 
or about-to-hatch queen bee. They are cheaper 
than stocks, and if there is no over-anxiety to 
obtain honey this year, they are the most suit- 
able colonies for beginners. Nuclei will not 
swarm the first year, and their management is 
simple. There is, of course, no honey harvest 
from a nucleus the first year, but the beginner 
has time and opportunity to familiarise himself 
with the bee-keeping craft. 

Swarms consist of the surplus population 
of an overcrowded hive and emerge in June and 
July. They are usually sold by weight, as the 
heavier the swarm, the more bees it contains. 
Early swarms are capable of giving surplus 
honey, but since swarms are headed by queen 
bees which are at least in their second year of 
life, with egg-laying powers on the wane, they 
will need re-queening in the next season. 


BUY FROM KNOWN SOURCES 


Whether bought in _ stocks, nuclei, or 
swarms, it is essential that the bees come from 
trustworthy sources, with a clean bill of health. 
Bee health is largely determined by the skill of 
the bee-keeper, and in buying stray swarms 
from unknown sources one may be buying 
trouble and disappointment. 

There is little in the manipulation of bees 
to be feared. Fine weather, sunshine and 
warmth put bees into a good humour as they 
do human beings, and it is a good axiom for 
beginners to open the hive only on fine days. 


seductive glitter in the shop or more usually 
because we were off our putting and thought 
that a new club might restore us to health. 
If this last was the motive of our unknown 
collector, then he surely must have been the 
worst putter that ever lived and also the most 
hopeful one. And yet perhaps he found the 
considerable outlay worth while, because it is 
generally agreed that a fresh club can often 
work temporary wonders on the green. I 
remember that an old friend, now dead, having 
bought a new and fascinating putter, showed 
it with pride to Old Tom Morris. ‘‘Aye,”’ said 
the sage, ‘‘ you’ll be well pleased with that for a 
day or two.’’ There was a touch of cynicism in 
the remark not usually characteristic of Tom. 
Two days represent the normal period during 
which the new club is a magic wand. After that 
it is just another putter. Still on that assump- 
tion our collector must have enjoyed 260 days 
of happy holing-out in the course of his life, 
and that is more than many of us have done. 
If he did not cripple himself financially it may 
have been worth it. 

And yet I doubt, for we must remember 
that if he had 260 days of happiness he must 
have had at least the same number of bitterest 
disappointment. We are all, or nearly all, such 
eternal fools in this matter. We do not take a 
new putter as we might a pill, in order to cure 
a temporary indisposition. We always believe 
that it has cured us for ever and that we shall 
never need another. We are sometimes even 
more foolish than that. We do not attribute 
the restoration of our putting to the novelty 
of the club, but to some subtle skill which we 
happen to have developed with it, something 
that we were never conscious of doing before in 
all our blind gropings after a fool-proof method. 
So it is a double blow to wake up from our 
dream and find that the club is no better than 
any other and that our vaunted new method 
was no more than a brief spell of unwonted 
confidence. 

* * * 


It may be that our collector was not a 
golfer at all and only bought putters because 
he thought them things of beauty, even as some 
people, I believe, buy violins though they cannot 
play on them, and merely gaze in rapture on 
their elegant curves. Or again, he may have 
been not the worst but the best putter in the 
world, one who could putt with anything and 
amused himself with experimenting much as, I 
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Bees do not sting wantonly, and 
with firm, gentle, and deliberate Movements 
are very docile. The hive should always be 
opened from the back or side. leaving th 
entrance clear. After giving the bees a puff “ 
two of smoke, wait a minute. The smoke sends 
them to the cells to sip deep of honey, and 
with stomachs full they have difficulty in 
bending their abdomens to insert their stin 
Gorged bees are more philosophical than hungry 
ones. 


» if handleq 















SENSITIVE TO SMELi. 


Bees are, however, very sensitive 5 smell 
They dislike the ammonical smell o 
and horsemen, and of perspiration. Ii 
perspiring freely after a spell of hard w 
the hive a wide berth. 

After a little experience, howev.-- 
beginners manipulate their bees too oft 
is detrimental to the industry of the h 
even during the summer, it is not nec 
look into the hive more than once or 
week. Except in heather districts, tl 
flow or harvest may be expected to t: 
between late May and early August, 
the north than in the south, though in 
the weather is the controlling factor. 

Once begun, bee-keeping is a fa 
craft, its success is based on intelligent 
tion rather than learning, and pri 
welcome addition to our larder and the 
of the countryside. 
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believe, did that great putter the late Mr. A. F, 
Macfie. It would be interesting to know how 
many of the whole 130 were made of wood or 
aluminium, how many of iron with distorted 
necks, and how many were of some freakish 
pattern, possibly of home manufacture, such as 
would offend the stern eyes of the Rules of Golf 
Committee. Alas! we shall never know the 
answers to these questions. 

Reverting for a moment to the magical 
properties of a new putter, I have been trying 
to recall some historic examples. The most 
famous must surely be that of the late W. J. 
Travis when he won the Amateur Championship 
at Sandwich in 1904. He was a superb putter 
who could, generally speaking, flatter any putter 
by putting well with it; but it did happen that 
till he came to Sandwich he had been putting 
badly and only when he borrowed a Schenectady 
putter, then a complete novelty, from a friend 
did he feel the old enchanted touch thrilling 
once more through his finger-tips. No man 
could have putted With any club, as he did that 
time at Sandwich, who was not a great putter, 
but for those vital days he could not have putted 
as well with any other club; the hour and the 
club happily synchronised. 


* * * 


























I remember a few years ago in an Open 
Championship at Hoylake that Gene Sarazen, 
being thoroughly dissatisfied with his putting, 
borrowed Allan Graham’s curious wepon of 
gun-metal, sometimes called his brazen serpent. 
He did not win, but he putted very well, and 
indeed the club, although of unengaging ppear- 
ance, was an admirable one. There is, of course, 
the classic instance of Harry Vardon’s victory 
in his play-off against Taylor at Muirfie'd with 
a derelict cleek that he had seen in Ben : vyers$ 
shop the day before. Perhaps that is t 2 most 
magical of all; the spell lasted for just ti.» single 
all-important day, and Vardon never +n the 
risk of using the cleek again. Then the is the 
story of Henry Cotton finding that he . +d left 
his putter behind, borrowing Mrs. Cotto 's and 
being so successful that he ungallantly rived 
her of the use of it ever afterwards. I. 1 sure 
there are plenty more instances though I :annot 























think of them, but there is no other o! ~ man 
possessing 130 “golf putters.’ That ano “mous 
gentleman must have been unique, ur ss—@ 
horrid thought strikes me—he was mer y wv 
we 


owner of a public putting green and th: 
his stock-in-trade. 
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SARDINE-TIN 
ARCHITECTURE 





\[R,—Mr. Weatworth Day’s letter, 
S published it our issue of March 12, 
mdicating the !~es along which archi- 
tecture should » 2t develop, leaves the 
veader to ded’ ce, by a process cf 








ubtraction, | 0ur correspondent’s 
views upon th ines along which the 
art should dev’ 9p. 





then, is in no wise an 
Wentworth Day’s 
s it a criticism of his 
s merely an attempt 
ippears to the writers 
d view of the possible 
architecture. 
‘ a thing worth doing 
loing well is a truism 
builders, for does not 
owe its delicate refine- 
capable handling of 
t to a precision that is 
> of the material? Did 
» in the possibilities of 
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glass? We have only tc contrast the 
dcur Normat) eep with the sparkling 
facade cf Hoc ion Hall. Did not the 






ler labour for genera- 
stones yielded the best 
hem to culminate in 


medieval | 
tions until } 










that was 1 
the magnificeace cf Salisbury and 
Lincoln ? 

This then is tradition, this 
vetting the best’’ out of the tools 





and the matcrials that we have; no 
13th-century cathedral builder built 
in the Nerman style because he 
rather liked it, no one to-day rides in 
asedan chair to satisfy his sentimental 
yearnings, no modern cruiser lor ks to 













the Victory for its form (yet who would 
deny “tradition” in the Navy?). 
Why, then, should any modern archi- 





tect deck his buildings in the garb of 
l5th-century Rome, or cut his sheet 
glass into little bits to re-unite them 
with lead strips ? 

. let us not discard our 
bricks, our stones and our timbers; 
rather let us regard them as instru- 
ments in an orchestra now immeasur- 
ably augmented by steel and concrete 
and let us use our new and fuller 
orchestra honestly and with the joy 
of a Wright or a Dudok to perform 
those works which only it can _per- 
form; but where required let us have 
the stark functionalism of a Maillart, 







No, sir, 





















































then will our building be truly 
“‘traditional,’’ not so our sentimental 
journeys into Mock-Tudor or Neo- 


Georgian. —- KENNETH A. _ LLoyD, 
A.R.I.B.A., REGINALD L. STONE, 


A.R.1.B.A., JOHN M.COLLYER, A.R.1.B.A., 
D. R. P. Paxton, The Grey House, 
Hagley, Worcestershire. 


[With this excellent statement of 
the case for contemporary building in 
a contemporary manner few will be 
disposed but to agree, with the qualifi- 
cation that our correspondents them- 
selves suggest. The operative words 
are “where required.”’ For functional 
structures, functionalism (whether 
stark or no) contains the principles of 
beauty—many correspondents have 
written to express admiration of the 
new concrete bridge at Iffley recently 
illustrated here. What many people 
object to is their homes, and by 
implication their lives, being put into 
the functional category. Contemporary 
enthusiasts tend to forget that tra- 
ditional architecture attained, at 
certain periods, a peak of achievement 
in relating the needs of life, structure, 
and materials—a peak which the 
infant modern style is far from having 
reached. Many civilised people, with 
their wide range of tastes and sus- 
ceptibilities, find their requirements 
better satisfied by traditional than 
functional buildings, where necessary 
modernisations have been installed. 
The reason can frequently be found 
to be that the old building, the product 
of centuries of experience, was de- 
signed with a fuller sense of the 
spiritual, as contrasted with the 
material, requirements of ‘the good 





life’’—which is not only a matter of 
central heating and sun-bathing.— 
Ep.] 


STUART ENAMELS 


Sir,—In Mr. James Mann’s excellent 
article in your issue of March 12, he 
alludes to, but does not contradict, 
Mr. Charles Beard’s theory that these 
enamels were produced at a brass mill 
at Esher founded in 1649 by two 
Germans—Jacob Momma and Daniel 
Demetrius. It is a high time that 
this idea should be abandoned. 

Mr. Beard wrote in The Con- 
noisseur, October, 1931: ‘‘ With the 
exception of the Societies of the City 
of London of and for Mineral and 
Battery Works, 
whose headquarters 
were at Tintern, a 
small foundry estab- 
lished near Notting- 
ham, and a third on 
the outskirts of 
London, the manu- 
facture of brass work 
during the middle 
and third quarter 
of the seventeenth 
century was confined 
entirely to Surrey.”’ 
He then proceeded 


to show that the 
period when the 
mill at Esher 


flourished was that 
which saw the manu- 
facture of these 
enamels which he 
accordingly —chris- 
tened “Surrey 
Enamels.”’ 

The fundamen- 
tal flaw in this 
argument was that 
Mr. Beard did not 
distinguish between 
the manufacture of 
brass goods and 
the manufacture of 
brass. The former 
had been carried on 
in this country for 
centuries before the 
time in question ; 


- SW VITH BRASS AND ENAMELLED the latter was a 
ILT ZSENTED TO THE TOWER recent introduction 
AI RIES BY MR. CRIPPS DAY of the reign of 
See letter “Stuart Enamels” Elizabeth. The 
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BUILT, FROM THE PROCEEDS OF HANDLEY CROSS 
See letter ‘The Handley Cross Bridge’’ 


establishments listed by Mr. Beard 
were all engaged in the making of 
brass and only produced finished 
articles of the class of wire and 
battery-ware (i.e., pots and pans, 
etc.). The Esher works are mentioned 
as having engaged in wire-drawing. 
The Stuart enamels described by 
Mr. Mann are all cast and are therefore 
not the class of work which these 
battery works turned out. They are, 
in fact, probably the work of some 
enterprising member of the Founders’ 
Company. If they have any connec- 
tion with Surrey it is only through 
their metal, but the London workers 
appear to have rather preferred 
Swedish brass.—C. C. Oman, 13, 
Woodborough Road, Putney, S.W.15. 


[In connection with Mr. Oman’s 
letter we take the opportunity of 
illustrating another important recent 
accession to the Tower Armouries 
which bears on this question of early 
English enamels. It is a sword witha 
hilt of cast brass decorated with 
turquoise blue enamel, English circa 
1660, and has been presented by 
Mr. F. H. Cripps Day.—Eb.] 


THE HANDLEY CROSS 
BRIDGE 


S1r,—I read your article in CouNTRY 
LiFE (March 12) on _ Jorrocks of 
Hamsterley Hall, County Durham, 
with great interest. 

I enclose a photograph of Handley 
Cross bridge, said to have been built 
on the proceeds of the sale of the 
novel Handley Cross. It is in the 
grounds of the Hall and forms part 
of the beautiful lay-out.—Joun 
MossoM, Tanfield Lea, Tantobie, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 


JOHN LEECH 


S1r,—In the Correspondence columns 
of Country LIFE, March 26, 1943, 
there is an interesting article on John 
Leech’s hunting prints. 

The writer mentions the print 
Home for Holidays and asks for 
information about it. We have a 
copy of it. It was a coloured woodcut 
done for the [llustrated London News 
by Leech—date December 18, 1875 
and called Hunting in the Holidays. 

It is a delightful picture and 
deserves reproduction on good paper 


and to be much better known. 
M. G. S. Best, 10a, Cresswell Place, 
S.W.10. 


JACOB’S SHEEP 


Sir,—‘Countryman,” Berkshire, 
whose letter appeared in your issue ot 
March 26, may be interested to know 
that, up to 1936 at any rate, flocks of 
Jacob’s sheep were kept by the Earl of 
Bradford at Weston Park, Shifnal, 
Shropshire, and Sir Merrik Burrell at 
Knapp Castle, West Grinstead, 
Sussex. In a letter to the Press in 
1936, Lord Bradford stated that he 
“had a list of nineteen ladies and 
gentlemen who possess flocks of this 
interesting breed.’’ Sir Merrik Bur- 
rell’s flock is the largest in the country. 

Articles on Jacob’s sheep ap- 
peared in the Estates Magazine (The 
Country Gentlemen’s Association, 


Limited, Letchworth) some years ago. 
J. H. Bansury, St. Annes-on-Sea, 
Lancashire. 


FROM A PRISONER OF 
WAR 


Srr,—I wonder if the following 
extract from a letter from my husband 
who is a prisoner of war in Germany, 
will be of interest in your correspond- 
ence columns? 

“January 10, 1943. Oflag VII B, 
Germany.—In all the ideas for 
England after the war, is anyone doing 
anything about national parks?—as 
this seems to me one of the greatest 
lacks now, and after the war would be 
the time to set them up. R. M. 
Lockley and Frazer Darling could do 
so much towards this. There should 
be something done during the war 
to make people wish for it along with 
all the other hopes for peace. I wish 
I could do something from here.’’ 

I hope you will use this and that 
some answers will come to the wishes 
of the prisoners, for I am sure it is 
the wish of not only my husband but 
of many.—MARJORIE Buxton, Long 
Crendon, Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire. 

[National parks, it can only be 
hoped, at present come into the 
Prime Minister’s category of “no 
promises but every preparation.” 
The Report of the Committee on 
Land Utilisation in Rural Areas 
(Uthwatt Report) recommends that 
the delimitation of national parks 
be undertaken nationally, and the 
setting up of a body to control 
national parks under the Central 
Planning Authority. It recommends 
further that the coast of England and 
Wales should be considered as a 
whole to prevent further spoliation. 
The Standing Committee on National 
Parks submitted written evidence 
to the Committee. There the matter 
rests pending the formulation of ‘the 
Four-Year Plan.’’ Mr. Jchn Buxton’s 
letter, however, suggests the extent 
of the approval that would meet a 
positive move by the Government, 
such as the setting up of the Central 
Planning Authority and the delimit- 
ation, with efficient safeguards, of 
further national park areas.—Ep.] 


OUR PRISONERS OF WAR 
THROUGH SWEDISH EYES 


S1R,-—You may be interested to pub- 
lish this tribute to the character of 
our officer prisoners of war and the 
way in which they support the diffi- 
culties of their captivity. It was 
written by a Swede, who has had par- 
ticular facilities for visiting prisoners- 
of-war camps in Germany, and was 
printed in Nar och Fjarren (Near and 
Far Away). The article was entitled 
Among Prisoners of War in Germany. 
Translated into English it reads: 





It is seldom, however, that 
anyone in the brave crowd behind 
the barbed wire has so heavy a 
burden that he gives up. I was a 
bit doubtful how some of my young 
friends would take to the conditions 
in the new camp. I understood 
right away that the moving was not 
a change for the better. The hard- 
ships I had experienced myself on 








A 


A CANDLE-SNUFFER BELFRY 
See letter “ Brookland Belfry”’ 


my way out to the camp made me 
doubtful. So did also my first im- 
pressions of the camp. 

But then the mencame. They 
were the same as before—or perhaps 
better. Anyway, I learned of a new 
side in their characters. I met one 
of them, a young man of a few and 
twenty years. We had frequently 
seen each other before and we have 
mutual friends, also, in my own 
country. He was used to a care- 
free life—which may not have given 
him a chance to show of what stuff 
he was made. Perhaps the year as 
prisoner of war has taught him a 
lot. Anyway, it is a chance for him 
to show how much he can stand. 
“Well, how is it?’ I asked, when we 
had shaken hands. ‘Why, we will 
stand even this, I am sure,’ was his 
reply. The words were not especi- 
ally remarkable, but I shall never 
forget the look in his eyes, his voice, 
his whole bearing. He was a man, 
and my impulse was to sit down 
right after my visit to the camp and 
write to my friend’s parents and 
say: ‘Your son, he is a fine, up- 
standing boy and a sure winner.’ 
This message did reach them at 
home later on, although in other 
words, and I am glad of it. Not 
because a certain nation’s repre- 
sentatives should be placed in the 
foreground, but just because the 
answer my friend gave me, on the 
whole, is typical of big crowds in 
the camps: ‘Surely we will stand 
also this.’ Those waiting at home 
must not despair. The men, the 
prisoners cf war, will come back 
again and devote themselves to 
peaceful work, and help build up 
what the dark years have ruined. 


It is good to know that these 
particular prisoners referred to have 
now been moved into a much more 
comfortable camp, which is beautifully 
situated, a couple of kilometres in 
extent. There there are 2,500 officers, 
and for every sixth man an English 
soldier as batman. They have a 
library of about 125,000 books includ- 
ing their own private books, and a 
football field, and are able to study 
seriously. The particular officer to 
whom the article refers is now study- 
ing medicine.—A. R. PorTER, London, 
N.W.2. 


SHRUBS IN FLOWER 


Sir,—It may be of interest to growers 
of flowering shrubs to know that 
several buds of Magnolia grandiflora 
have survived the winter. I send you 
the second flower developed since 
March 29 in one of the coldest parts 
of Wiltshire as an example. 

It is obviously a proof of the 
remarkably mild winter which has 
been experienced in this part of the 
country. The lowest temperature 








Sir,—It is 
picturesque 
shown in the accompanying photo- 


graph is so 
photographing it. This one was sailing 
off the coast of Java. 
FRIEND, Rock Road, Maidstone, Kent. 


recorded in these gar- 
dens was 25° Fahr. 
Ceanothus Burk- 
woodii has also remained 
in flower all the winter 
on a west wall, unpro- 
tected. GEOFFREY 
Fry, Oare, Wiltshire. 


BROOKLAND 
BELFRY 


Sir,—Midway between 
Rye and New Romney 
is this curious little 
church at Brookland, 
with its detached belfry. 

Composed _ entirely 
of wood, this belfry is 
octagonal in shape with 
a conical roof which 
consists of three separ- 
ate tiers covered with 
cedarwood _ weather- 
boards. 

It was built thus 
because of the marshy 
nature of the ground 
thereabouts. It was 
considered that this 
would prevent the peal 
of bells from being hung 
safely in the church 
itself; therefore this 
unusual methodwas adopted.—P. H.L., 


London, S.W.1. 


A PICTURESQUE SHIP 


not often that such a 
sailing craft as that 
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pigeons out of a nest and eat their 
heads off, leaving the bodies, which 
were there the next day. No warblers 
last year. There are a few wrens and 
a lot of long-tailed tits and a good 
sprinkling of other tits. Hedge- 
sparrowsare scarce, also song-thrushes ; 
magpies innumerable, peewits very 
few and at one time there were 
hundreds, in fact they were a nuisance 
when you wanted a young rabbit.— 
W. H. Heatnu, Upton Dean, Andover. 

[Many naturalists attribute the 
reduction in the small bird population 
to the severe weather of the winters 
of 1940, ’41 and ’42, but this certainly 
does not apply to species that winter 
abroad.—ED. ] 


RECORD NESTING? 


Sir,—A _ pheasant’s nest with four 
eggs was seen in North-west Kent on 
February 17, and the number of eggs 
duly increased later. As we basked on 
the veranda in the sun of March 16 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
a bat was working its usual summer 
beat.—C. OckRoaAcH, Kent. 


EARLY BUTTERFLIES 


S1r,—I was not a little interested in 
Lady Thursby’s’ observations on 
butterflies in March and February. 

I am temporarily living at this 
address, some 5-600 ft. above sea 
level, and on March 23 I saw three 
large brimstones and also a small 
meadow brown, the latter enjoying 





FULL SAIL OFF THE JAVA COAST 


See letter “A Picturesque Ship” 


close as to allow of 





Juxius F. 


“ ANIMALS WE NEVER 
SEE ALIVE ”’ 


Srr,—Although the original enquiries 
I made while collecting the material 
for my article Animals We Never See 
Alive (April 2) led me to believe that 
a koala bear had never been exhibited 
in this country, I have since learnt 
that the Zoological Society of London 
has in fact exhibited this animal. 
According to the records the first 
koala was exhibited in 1880 and the 
last in 1890.—FRANK W. Lang, 
Ruislip, Middlesex. 


THE SCARCITY OF 
SMALL BIRDS 


S1r,—The scarcity of small birds is 
terrible round these parts. Very few 
chaffinches, yellow-hammers, linnets 
or sparrows. Formerly if you listened 
at night you could hear 15 or 20 
nightingales, corn-crakes and night- 
jars, now not one. 

I don’t think it is the vermin. In 
my opinion the greater use of chemical 
manure is the cause; not that it kills 
the birds themselves, but it kills what 
they live on. Therefore, there being 
nothing for them, they do not come. 

There is also a great lessening of 
pigeons, but this is accounted for by 
jays and grey squirrels, mostly the 
latter. When I was having a pipe in 
one of my huts in a plantation I saw 
a grey squirrel take two half-grown 


the nectar from some primroses.— 
Cecit A. BIRTWHISTLE, Oakridge 
Lynch, neay Stroud, Gloucestershire. 


Sir,—I have received the following 
records of butterflies, some of which 
are earlier than those mentioned by 
your correspondent, Lady Thursby : 
Red admiral: January 23, two; 
near Penzance; seemed 
in good condition. 
February 14, Porlock, 
one, also in good con- 
dition. 
Comma : 
18, one, 


February 
Exe estuary. 
March 18, one, Stock- 
land, East Devon; on 
lesser celandine. 

Small tortoiseshell : 
February 11, one, Exe 
estuary. February 27, 
one, Porlock. March 8, 
one, Devonport. March 
18, six. March 21, two. 
March 27, several. March 
28, six, Porlock district. 

Peacock: February 
18, one, Combe Martin. 
March 17,one. March 18, 
four. March 27, one, 
Porlock district. 

Speckled wood : 
March 17, one, Saltash. 
March 28, one, North 
Devon. 

Small white: March 
25, one, female, Tavis- 
tock.—E. W. HeEnNpy, 
Porlock. 

[The red admiral 
records are particularly 





. with us are, 





THE SOUVENIRS OF A SWIMMIN® RACE 
See letter “.Haccombe” 


interesting because 
believe that this butterfly seldom 
survives the English winter and th, 
our country is annually re-stocked * 
migration from the Continent. How. 
ever, its attempts at hibernation ‘ 
sometimes rewarded as in ni 
Butterflies that normally | 
of course, 

appear whenever there is 
rise in the temperature.—F; 


COMPOST IN HAMLET 


Sir,—In your issue of March 26 you 
refer to a new book on the : 
compost. I have not seen the book but 
its publication emphasises th , 
that seems to prevail to trea 
as something new in En¢land. It 
must, however, have been ge :eral here 
in the days of Shakespea 
Hamlet’s address 
mother he says : 

And do not spread the c: 

the weeds 
To make them ranker. 
You may think this 

notice.—Ra.PH S. EL Is, | 
Oxted, Surrey. 


HACCOMBE 


S1r,—The little church at Haccomhe 
in Devon was once the chapel of the 
great Haccombe House, be: ide which 
in the park it stands, and its door 
looks as if it had been that of the 
family stable. Once there were foyr 
horseshoes arranged in a quatrefoil 
but only one and a piece now remain 
The story behind them is the escapade 
of Carew of Haccombe, who « hallenged 
Champernoune of Dartington Hous 
to a swimming race on horses. They 
rode into Tor Bay, but Champer- 
noune’s horse was drowned, Carew’s 
mount bringing back both riders.— 
F. R. Winstone, Bristol. 


NOTES FROM NORTH UIST 


S1r,—A hen chaffinch was observed 
in a small garden on February 28 
she was uttering her well-known call 
At the same time redwings were con- 
gregating in small flocks about the 
place and twittering as we watched 
them, as they do before their departure 
for abroad, a habit we have noticed in 
previous years. 

The lark was heard singing for the 
first time on February 10, but seldom 
or not at allsince that date. The corn- 
bunting was heard on February 24 
Only a few wigeon remain now 
(March 12), and the mallard have 
already paired. On March 5 12 
barnacle-geese passed in a northerly 
direction, the first I have seen since 
the autumn, and_ greylag remain 
scarce. It was the end of February 
before the shelduck made their appear- 
ance nearly two months later than 
usual. As I write there are five pairs 
in a sheltered bay close to the house 
They will soon be looking for suitable 
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or in ARD VIII ARMS 
his FROM : POST OFFICE 
See letter ‘ 1t Bradford-on-A von” 
St on 
rabbit-burrov in which to make their 
nests. A fe. days ago 12 whooper 
slp swans settle on the middle of the 
ani ford which at »w tide is dry hard sand 
nd that w the state of the tide 
when they ived. They remained 
for two hour. ‘n the same place. I do 
ombe ME ot remem? ~ their acting in this 
f the manner bei There are yet large 
hich MM aocks of bar... iled godwits and a good 
door many curlew long the shore, but both 
fw will take the’ departure soon. Seven 
UE ochard wer noted on a fresh-water 
Tetoll MM loch at dus! on March 8; they are 
— becoming re’ er a scarce duck here, 
pade HM ond the gar wall which used to be 
mged fairly plenti‘al is seldom seen now. 
lous The wigeon alone seem to retain their 
They sumbers. Tne daffodils in the garden 
- i were in flower on March 6.—G. B., 
North Uist. 
TS, 
THE BLIND ROAD- 
IST BUILDER 
erved MM Sir,—My photograph shows the tomb- 
r 28 stone in the churchyard at Spofforth, 
call Yorkshire, of John Metcalf, better 
con- @ known as Blind Jack of Knares- 
- the @ borough. The epitaph gives clues to 
‘ched @@ a most extraordinary life. 
rture He lost his sight through an 
ed in @ illness when four years old, but the 
disability proved of no account. As 
rthe @@ a guide through the intricate forests 
idom @ at night or when snow obliterated all 
corn- @™ paths he had no rival. He was an 
y 24. MM expert swimmer and regularly fol- 
now @ lowed the hounds. A good violin- 
have @ player, he became and remained first 
} 12 fiddle for many years at the Queen’s 
herly # Head, High Harrogate. 
since But it is as a road- and bridge- 
main @™@ builder that he is best reraembered, 
uary @ and many of Yorkshire's roads were 
pear planned by him. He hit upon the 
than §@@ theory of the elastic road when others 
paits @ had found their efforts useless in 
use 


cable 





JOH 
\CE 





‘ETCALF’S TOMBSTONE 
ter “The Blind Road-builder” 
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carrying a road across a swamp near 
Standish. He drained the swamp, 
employing about 400 men on the task, 
and put down tightly pressed bundles 
of heather as a foundation and then 
laid stones and finally gravel on top. 

He-saw service as a soldier by 
joining Colonel Thornton’s troop in 
1745, and fought and was taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Falkirk.— 
J. A. CARPENTER, Harrogate. 


AT BRADFORD-ON-AVON 


Sir,—I think that this photograph 
may interest your readers. The mono- 
gram appears on the exterior of 
Bradford-on-Avon Post Office. I was 
told that it was a curiosity and that 
there were very few in existence. It 
appears to be a case of unrealised 
anticipation because, although the 
crown is depicted above the initials, 
the late Prince of Wales was never 
crowned.—REGINALD E. Gait, West- 
bury Park, Bristol, 6. 


A HUNGRY DUCK 


S1r,—Looking through some old snap- 
shots recently I came across the 
accompanying photograph, which re- 
called memories of a successful morn- 
ing’s coarse fishing on one of the 
Norfolk Broads. One particular inci- 
dent is shown in this photograph—the 
intelligent interest taken in my 
fishing by a friendly duck. He tried 
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purpose it serves, and 
why wrought-iron gates 
of artistic value such as 
those recently described 
in your columns have 
been taken when railings 
of this type are allowed 
to remain. 

The Hemlock Stone 
is a natural formation, 
but according to one 
school of archzologists 
there is evidence that it 
was used by ancient man 
in connection with 
religious rites.—A. W. 
BuLt, Beeston, Notting- 
hamshive. 


ANCIENT MILL 
MAKES A STIR 


Sir,—Many millers have 
surveyed the ivy- 
strangled ruin of a one- 
time prosperous mill in 
the Vale of Elwy. 
Situated by Henllan 
Bridge, on the east bank 
of the River Aled, it 
commands attention. 

It was always con- 


IRON 


‘ demned by the milling 


fraternity as a_back- 

number. It simply hadn’t got what 
they wanted to drive a water-wheel, 
since the river took the wrong turning 
in the gay ’90s and left a mere trickle. 





THE HELPFUL DUCK. INSPECTING THE 
FISHERMAN’S FLOAT 
See letter ‘“*A Hungry Duck” 


each time I cast the line to catch the 
bait (anice fat worm) before it sank. He 
succeeded once, and had 
to be brought to the boat 
to be released, when he 
immediately took shelter 
in the reeds to preen 
his ruffled feathers; but 
unperturbed he returned 
to watch and take part 
in the operations, for he 
investigated and pecked 
at the float and came 
to look at each fish 
caught; finally finishing 
up by flying into the 
boat for an attack on 
the ground bait.—H.C., 
Hertfordshire. 


RAILINGS TO 
WASTE 


S1r,—My _ photograph, 
taken on February 21, 
1943, shows the Hemlock 
Stone, near Bramcote, 
Nottinghamshire, com- 
plete with its iron rail- 
ings. Careful inspection 
of the photograph shows 
that the gate in the top 
left-hand corner of the 
enclosure is open. It 
is difficult therefore to 
understand what useful 


The miller who stepped in where 
the others feared to tread is John 
Jones, a Henllan man. He played in 
the mill as a lad and often said he’d 
be running it some day. Now—after 
a lifetime of milling elsewhere with 
a motor-engineering career thrown in 
—he has returned and is fulfilling his 
boyish prophecy to some purpose. 

He has been his own mill- 
wright, joiner and engineer. A 40 
h.p. motor connected up with a 
new mill is working at the rate 
of 3,500 revolutions a minute—he 
intends doubling this as soon as he 
can obtain a 60 h.p. motor. A com- 
bination of magnets in the separator 
takes charge of all the odds and ends 
of metal that somehow find their way 
into the bags of grain. His mechani- 
cal mind rebelled against the manual 
conveyance of water from the river 
for his 500-gallon cooler—he soon 
fitted up a pump. His next move is 
to use the boiling water, pumped out 
from the cooler, to heat the mill. 

At the present time the rate of 
production is seven bags an hour when 
milling oats, corn, wheat, barley, or 
dried peas and beans. This is in- 
creased by several bags an hour when 
working on the “cattle screen’’ with 
straw, hay, dried nettles and such like. 
It is a most versatile mill and will 
reduce to meal any of the war-time 
substitutes that go towards the 


RAILINGS WHICH COULD BE 


SPARED 


See letter “ Railings to Waste” 


making up of poultry and cattle foods. 

A pair of ancient ‘“‘stones’’ adorn 
the main entrance as a reminder of 
the laborious methods from which 
Henllan Mill has been rescued.— 
C. M. Dit1, Henllan, Denbighshire, 
North Wales. 


“SIR EDWIN LUTYENS: 
AN APPRECIATION ”’ 


S1r,—Will you allow me the courtesy 
of your columns to correct an un- 
fortunate mis-statement in my book 
Sir Edwin Lutyens: An Appreciation 
in Perspective, which Cv.untry Life 
published a few months ago. 

On page 79 of that book, referring 
to my father’s additions to a house 
known as Folly Farm, I wrote: 

There has been added, without 
reference to father, a_ banal 
““covered’’ approach to the original 
house which merely robs it of 
homogeneity. To this is further 
added a touch of irony in that the 
architect responsible—a woman— 
was at one time in my father’s 
office. He may have had this fact 
in mind when replying to a journal- 
ist who asked for his opinion on the 
place of women in architecture. 
His reply was prompt: ‘As wives 
of architects,’’ he answered. 

My attention has been drawn to 
the fact that this passage may be 
taken to reflect on the professional 
competence of Mrs. Clare Railing, who 
was my father’s assistant for nearly 
10 years, and was responsible for two 
additions to Folly Farm. I have since 
been informed by Mrs. Railing that 
neither she nor any other architect 
was responsible for the covered ap- 
proach, which had been built before 





HENLLAN 


MILL AND THE 
MILLER 
See letter “‘ Ancient Mill Makes a Stir”’ 
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FROM FIRST TO LAST 


See letter “‘A Changed Street Name”’ 


she was called in, and that the altera- 
tions she was actually responsible for 
were all made with the full knowledge 
of, and help from, my father, and 
further that the suggestion that my 
father may have had this in mind 
when he made the remark referred to 
is incorrect. I therefore wish to take 
the first opportunity of offering my 
apologies to Mrs. Railing for any 
annoyance I may have caused her, and 
of assuring her that the offending 


passage will be withdrawn in any 
subsequent edition of the book.— 
ROBERT LutyENs, 15, Palace Street, 


Westminster, S.W.1. 

[We are asked to add the follow- 
ing: As publishers of the book, 
Country Life Limited wish to add 
their sincere apologies to those of 
Squadron-Leader Lutyens, and take 
the first opportunity of publishing this 
correction.—ED.] 


A CHANGED STREET 
NAME 

S1r,—Just before the war the L.C.Ce 
made an attempt at simplifying 
London’s street names—re-naming 
those streets which were duplicated, 
and I recently came across a rather 
interesting example of this. 

At the southern end of the Cale- 
donian Road, King’s Cross, Alpha 
Place became known as Omega Place, 
alpha, of course, being the initial 
letter of the old Greek alphabet, while 
omega was the last. 

Incidentally, the Caledonian Road 
is at the beginning of the Great North 
Road to Scotland, consequently a 
rather curious combination is made 
with Omega Place being at the begin- 
ning.—MEtTRO, Pinner, Middlesex. 


CLOCK GOLF FOR 
CONVALESCENTS 


Sir,—I have been asked by a friend 
to appeal to golfers for any old 
putters and balls they can spare for 
sick and wounded men in the con- 
valescent homes run by the Red 
Cross. In every such home games are 
provided for those growing well 
enough to play them, but the insistent 
demands for clock golf cannot be met. 





THE WOODPECKER’S NEST AND 
EGG IN THE TREE-ANTS’ NEST 
See letter “Rufous Woodpecker’s Queer Nest”’ 
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There must be many golfers possessing 
putters which they once believed to 
be magic wands but have long since 
discarded, and even in this time of 
dearth there must be some old balls 
to spare, which are good enough for 
this kindly and not exacting purpose. 
They should be sent to the Comforts 
Collection Department, Red Cross and 
St. John War Organisation, 54, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1.— 
BERNARD DARWIN. 


RUFOUS WOOKPECKER’S 
QUEER NEST 


S1R,—Woodpeckers in Ceylon usually 
build their nests, as everybody knows, 
in the holes of trees. In some cases 
I have found that they nest high up 
in large trees and, to judge from the 
number of holes, it would seem that 
they make a fresh nest each year. 
Apparently they also use these nest- 
holes as roosting places. 

But I have noticed that the 
Ceylon rufous woodpecker (Microp- 
ternus Brachyurus Lanka) places its 
nesting-hole not on tree-stems but in 
the interior of large nests made by 
tree-ants (Cvematogaster) which are 
much in evidence in our forests and 
well-wooded gardens. 

The other day, when out on a 
jungle holiday, I came across such a 
mysterious nest placed some 40 ft. 


above the ground. Inspection re- 
vealed that there were two eggs 
within. 


Naturalists are aware that this 
particular species of woodpecker is 
parasitic on such live nests, but the 
building of this woodpecker into the 
nest of such terrible insects has 


puzzled not a few ornithologists, and 


TYPICAL NESTING HOLES OF 
THE CEYLON RUFOUS WOOD- 
PECKER 
See letter “Rufous Woodpecker’s Queer Nest” 


the problem 
unsolved 
day. 

True, the rufous wood- 
pecker has a beak softer 
than the beak of other 
woodpeckers, and so per- 
haps cannot burrow a hole 
in the trunks of old trees. 
But naturalists have never 
been able to discover why 
the savage tree-ant, which 
guards its nest so ferociously 
against all other intruders, 
should allow the rufous 
woodpecker to nest there. 
The ant must get some 
return, but just what it gets 
by way of rent from this 
bird in exchange for this 
privilege is a fact no one 
seems to know. 

This is a nice problem 
for our friends living in the 
forest country to study 
at first hand.—S. V. O. 
SOMANADER, Baitticaloa, 
Ceylon. 


remains an 
mystery to this 
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THE CHAPEL OF 
THE MOHAWKS 


S1r,—The enclosed pic- 
ture of an old church in 
Brantford, Ontario, Can- 
ada, may be of interest 
to you. Itis St. Paul’s, 
His Majesty’s Chapel of 
the Mohawks. 

The original church 
of this name was built in 
1712 in the Mohawk 
Valley in the United 
States from funds pro- 
vided by Queen Anne. 
A silver communion 
service and a Bible were 


ST. PAUL’S, HIS MAJESTY’S 
CHAPEL OF THE MOHAWKS 
See letter “‘The Chapel of the Mohawks’’ 


also the gift of the Queen. Each 
piece of the communion service bears 
this inscription: ‘The gift of Her 
Majesty, Anne, by the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain, France and Ireland, 
and Her Plantations in North America, 
Queen of Her Indian Chapel of the 
Mohawks.’ During the revolutionary 
war the church was burned, but the 
communion service and Bible were 
saved, as they had been buried in the 
ground. Later, these were brought 
over to Canada, and are now in the 
Mohawk Institute at Brantford. The 
Bible contains the signatures of many 
members of the Royal Family who 
have visited Canada. 

After the American Revolution- 
ary War, the Six Nations Indians, the 
Mohawks, Cayugas, Oneidas, Onon- 
dagas, Senecas, and Tuscaroras, who 
had supported the British cause, were 
persecuted, and forced to leave their 
rich lands in the Mohawk Valley in 
New York State and migrate to 
Canada. There they began life anew, 
as did the United Empire Loyalists, 
English settlers who had remained 
loyal to the British Crown. 

In 1784 Sir Frederick Haldimand, 
Governor-General of Canada, granted 
to Captain Josepb Brant and his Six 
Nations Indians a tract of land free 
of taxes along the banks of the Grand 
River, as compensation for their losses 
suffered in the Revolutionary War. 

There, on the Indian Reserve, on 
its present site, was erected by King 
George ITI in 1785 the first Protestant 
church in Ontario—St. Paul’s, His 
Majesty’s Chapel of the Mohawks. 
The Indian village, the centre of 
activities on the Reserve, became 
Brant’s Ford, later Brantford, now 
an attractive modern city. 

The church is of frame construction 
and is surrounded by a green and 
peaceful churchyard. Beside the 
church, enclosed by a high iron fence, 
is the tomb of Joseph Brant, the Pine 
Tree chief and a staunch friend of 
Britain. The inscription on his tomb 
reads: ‘This tomb is erected tc the 
memory of Thayendanegea, or Captain 
Joseph Brant, principal chief and 
warrior of the Six Nations Indians, by 
his fellow subjects, admirers of his 
tidelity and attachment to the British 
crown. Born on the banks of the Ohio 
River, 1742. Died at Wellington 
Square, Upper Canada, 1807.” 








QUEEN ANNE’S GIFT OF COMM JN 


PLATE 


See letter “The Chapel of the Mohawks’ 


The flourishing tree at t) 
Brant’s tomb was planted 
Edward VIII when he visite: 
as Prince of Wales in 1919. 

While Brant’s body w 
carried from his home at W 
Square, now Burlington, to hi 
place by the Mohawk Chapel 
cf the chapel was tolled for ma 
This bell, the first in Upper 
was made by John Warn 
Street, London, in 1786. 

Near by Brant’s tomb i 
Captain John Brant, his son. 
ing in the footsteps of his f 
rallied the Indians to the 
Britain in the war of 1812-14 
Canada and the United Sta 

During its 158 years of 
St. Paul’s has had only five 


The present clergyman is t! 
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Horace Snell, who is deeply interested 


in the welfare of the Indiar 
Mohawk Reserve, and is gr: 


visitors who are interested i: 


on the 
ious t 


1 seeing 


the Mohawk Institute, a boarding- 
school for Indian children, and _ the 
historic chapel, place of worship of 
those fine Canadians—the Mohawks 
—CLARA PENNINGTON, Otterville, On- 


tario, Canada. 


A GIANT PUFF BALL 


S1r,—-About the time that war brok 
out there was a report of a puff ball 


weighing 8 Ib. 


Recently I chanced 


to see in the museum at Newbury 
Berkshire, a puff ball whose girth 


slightly exceeded 5 ft. 


It was 


found on Newbury Racecourse rather 


more than 10 
believed to 
record. The 


years ago, 
constitute a 


and is 
British 


Curator kindly gave 


me facilities to take a photograph 


—J. W., Berkshire. 


THE GARDENS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES 
The Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing has published the General 
List of gardens open to the public in 


1943. 


In spite of all difficulties, a 


large number are being shown, grouped 


in the list by dates. The 


prove especially useful to peo 


list can 
ple tak- 


ing a few days holiday, and can be 
obtained from County Organisers or 
from the Gardens Secretary, Q.1.D.N 


57, Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 


A PUFF BALL OVER 5! 


GIRTH 





IN 


See letter ‘A Giant Puff Ball” 
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These are pleasures we shall know again. 


i. Bentley is stilled,«as the ferry makes its unhurried 
crossing . . . The shore is reached. 
hint of silky power you ease her down the ramp and she 
answets sweetly to your touch. Up into the quiet, 
quaint town, leaving the tranquil river and the endless 


journeys of the old ferry... 


BENTLEY 


The Silent Sports Car 


BENTLEY MOTORS (1931) LTD., CONDUIT ST, LONDON, W.1. 








With a whispered 
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» +. and it’s time the potatoes 
were in. The fertilizer to bring 
the potato crop to satisfactory 
maturi:y has already been 


“sown ”’--and two-to-one it 


was Fisc~s, Potato planting is 
Just on of the major jobs April 
means the farmer — one of 


The Cuckoo has arrived 





a. ~ . } 
— 


the jobs the Women’s Land Army 
are helping him to do. 


Women between 19 and 40 who 
have never done land work and 
would like to join the Women’s 


‘Land Army should make enquiries at 


their nearest Employment Exchange. 
Women of 17 and 18 may apply 
direct to the Women’s Land Army. 


It’: ‘ISONS for FERTILIZERS 


FISONS 
maker: 
Fisons 


and S¢ 


ae 


aited. Head Office: Harvest House, Ipswich. Largest 
mplete Fertilizers. Pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. 
‘zers can be obtained through Agricultural Merchants 
en or direct from the Manufacturers. 








“builders of 
fine boats” 
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Until then... 


When the war has been won there will come the full 


realization and appreciation of the debt of gratitude the 
factory and city workers owe to the farming community. 
Until then, the farmer 
United cause by using tractor fuel as economically as 
possible For not only must this fuel be brought here 
at great risk, it is also needed in vast quantities for 


the offensive. Save fuel and build reserves for Victory. 
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FARMING NOTES 








WAYS OF SAVING 
TRACTOR FUEL 


RACTORS have never been 
busier than they have been 
for the last two months. 
The acreages covered must 
constitute a record and also, 
I imagine, the gallonages of tractor 
vapcrising oil delivered to farms. I 
see that one of the fuel flashes just put 
out tells us that “If every tractor 
could save half a pint of fuel per hour 
the amount saved would keep 5,000 
more tractors at work.” This is a 
staggering thought and gives some 
indication of the amount of T.V.O. 
which now goes to make the pace 
required in the war-time business of 
food production. 
* * * 
FRIEND who is knowledgeable 
about these things has been 
giving me some tips about the most 
usual sources of waste. Leaky taps in 
containers, and splashing when pour- 
ing T.V.O. are, of course, pretty 
obvious. But there are other instances. 
Every time a tractor is difficult to 
start through dirty plugs or over- 
choking of the engine; every time the 
engine is changed over from petrol to 
paraffin too quickly or is stopped on 
paraffin; every time a jet has to be 
cleaned because of water or dirt in the 
fuel, there is waste of fuel as well as 
time. If a tractor engine is run too 
cold or if its vaporiser is not regularly 
cleaned, fuel will be wasted and lubri- 
cating oil spoilt. Then a badly set 
coulter will increase the draught of a 
plough by 300 lb. and make it use an 
unnecessary half-gallon of fuel every 
hour. Mould-boards allcwed to rust 
through not being oiled over-night also 
add to the draught. 
* * * 
Y friend has strong views about 
the capacity of certain tractors. 
He still thinks that a great deal of 
power is being wasted by not giving 
them a stiff enough job. He says that 
on ordinary land a medium tractor 
pulling a two-furrow plough wastes 
one-third of all the fuel, labour and 
time. There are hardly any reason- 
ably level fields in ordinary cultiva- 
tion, according to him, which cannot 
be ploughed 8 ins. deep with a Ford- 
son, for example, and three-furrow 
plough. I should have thought myself 
that this was a bit optimistic, but it 
is always well to aim high. At the 
present time a tractor is in the hands 
of a good many farmers who have not 
any great mechanical experience, and 
these men really do need some skilled 
advice. I know that some of the War 
Agricultural Committees have now 
appointed machinery instructors and 
that they are battling with this prob- 
lem. They organise farm demonstra- 
tions to show how to do the job and 
how not to do the job. But it is a vast 
task to get round to everyone with 
the advice they need on how to get the 
best results from their tractor. The 
agricultural engineers who do repairs 
for farmers can certainly spread the 
gospel of economy in the use of fuel. 
Unless we do get a saving, I am 
fearful that we shall be faced with 
demands for a rationing scheme. All 
of us have enough forms to fill in 
to-day, and certainly we do not want 
anything which will delay the farmer 
in getting supplies of fuel that he 
needs to keep his tractor going without 
a halt at the busy seasons, when so 
much depends on speed. 
*x* * * 


LY, ' JE seem to be threatened now 

with a binder-twine rationing 
scheme. The story is that everyone 
will be allowed no more than 4 Ib. of 
binder twine for every acre of corn. 
This is not going to be nearly enough 
for the man who grows heavy crops. 
At home last year we used well over 


5 lb. of twine to the acre, and | do not 
think that any of it was wasted. Ny 
doubt it is right to ensure th every- 
one gets a fair share as a pre iminary 
allocation, but there will rtainly 
need to be some elasticity in the 
allocation of twine to individu | farms 
Probably the War Agricultur«] Com. 
mittees can judge which armers 
should be allowed somethir + more 
than 4 lb. to the acre and whic should 
be left to make applicat on for 
additional twine as the har\ st goes 
on, and they find that th + have 
still a few more acres to cut nd the 
twine supply is exhausted. Vo one 
seems to have discovered an : ffectiye 
substitute for sisal in binde’ twine 
and unfortunately sisal ha: to be 
imported. 


* * * 
NE trouble about the shi -tage of 
binder twine is the © ‘fficulty 


which many farmers will ind jn 
getting their straw bundled a: thresh- 


ing. In the western coun ‘es the 
usual practice is to bundle all tiie stray 
off the threshing machine. iS can 


be handled more convenient'y than 
loose straw. But if binder tw.ne is to 
be rationed closely on the acreage of 
corn grown, there will be nothing to 
spare for bundling or trussing at 
threshing. This is a point which still 
has to be cleared up. It is certain that 
threshing will go on in most districts 
for at least another six weeks— in fact 
I should be surprised if all the thresh- 
ing in my district is finished before a 
start is made with this year’s harvest 
* * * 


RESUMABLY, Lord Woolton 

wanted the deliveries of wheat 
spread out fairly evenly through the 
year as he is paying an increasing price 
as the season advances. In ordinary 
times the millers do not like June 
wheat. It would, I feel, be valuable if 
the throughput of every threshing ma- 
chine could be checked. I have an 
idea that a good many machines in 
private ownership are not covering 
more than four or five hundred acres 
in the year, whereas the contractor's 
machine is expected to deal with at 
least a thousand acres of corn in the 
season. If we are short of machines 
in relation to the increased acreage 
of corn it may very well be necessary 
to take away some of the threshing 
machines in private hands or at any 
rate insist that they do some work on 
neighbouring farms so as to bring 
their throughput closer to the thou- 
sand-acre mark. 

* * * 

OMETHING is now being heard 
S about cattle-breeding policy and 
the need for getting everyone to adopt 
a definite policy in the use of bulls 
There certainly has been too much 
chopping and changing in recent years 
and as a result there are tov many 
nondescript young cattle in the 
markets. I know farmers wi!) have 
used a British Friesian on their 
Shorthorn cows for a couple of ,enera- 
tions and have then tried a Gv ornsey 
instead to improve the colou! f the 
milk and the butter-fat conten . Then 
they have found that the co» orma- 
tion of their heifers was not a» “urdy 
as they would like and thi amve 
begun to think that they sho: d use 
a beef Shorthorn to restore tl type 
This haphazard kind of | ding 
policy is disastrous not only the 


individual but for the country [ally 
stock. I hope that means will t und 
of impressing on every farm. pal 
ticularly the commercial mil) PI 
ducer, how important it is to. — 
a consistent policy which w oe 


him heifers as good as—anc “1 
than—those he has in hi 20% 
to-day. CINCINNA 'S- 
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~ THE IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE 
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farm only 
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the plea 
that distri 
about the y 
house was 
modest din 
attractive h 
porch, wht 
above and st 
below. A li 


new owner, wir. C, 


retained M: 
and 
and 
included a st 
room and an 


supervise 
additions. 
urcase hall with dining- 


2k proof of the efficacy 


ions is seen in the 
tified to us this week, 
-eehold buildings and 

Windsor formerly 


Ip: verial Service College. 


‘ opened the moment 
r (Messrs. Hampton 
some brisk bidding 
d at the auction at 
at the freehold must 
‘37,500, and at about 
contract of sale has 
The property has 
the Borough Council 
h thus acquires the 
f the College and 
f valuable frontage 
tions are being ar- 
"y are demonstrably 
of effecting a sale, 
nmediately after the 
r the hammer. 


{ FARM, WOKING 

nting an agricultural 

n the vicinity of 

t trouble to enquire 

ith Farm, for it is a 

ame, the homestead 

given place to one of 

modern residences in 

nice homes. It was 

1900 that the present 

, and it was of very 

ions, embodying some 
imbered work in the 

has weather-boarding 
iding filled with bricks 
» over 20 years ago a 
H. B. Sedgwick, 
iorace Field to design 
extensive alterations 
The new features 


ther room approached 


through it, additional bedrooms on 


the upper floor, and another bathroom. 
The older front, exhibiting the porch 
and drawing-room bay, is harmonious 
in style, but hardly as satisfying 
architecturally as the south exterior 
of the house, where Mr. Horace Field’s 
design dominates the scheme. On this 
elevation the straight front has > long 
bracketed cornice with a fine veranda, 
white slatted pillars supporting the 
entablature. It accords perfectly with 
the rest of the exterior, being in fact 
a singularly successful instance of 
additions to a comparatively modern 
building. 

Hook Heath Farm is a freehold 
of approximately four acres, and, if 
desired, more land could probably 
be bought. The property is offered 
for sale for £7,500, by Messrs. Harrods 
Estate Offices (Brompton Road), and 
the associated agents in the matter are 
the Woking office of Messrs. Alfred 
Savill and Sons. 


‘“ THE SHIP ASHORE ’”’ 

HIS not uncommon sign for inns 

at the seaside might serve 
equally well for the houses of some 
whose lives have been mainly spent 
at sea, and who, at last and often 
reluctantly enough, berth themselves 
ashore. There is, near Hampstead 
Heath, a house which has part of the 
upper floor arranged as a quarter- 
deck, and tradition has it that the 
gallant admiral who planned the 
nautical addition even contemplated 
mounting a gun there. That residence 
has been dealt with on various occa- 
sions through the agency of Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons. The firm has for 
disposal a freehold on the Hamble 
River, where the house contains a 
somewhat similar nautical feature, 
namely, ‘‘a small naval compartment, 
comprising a ship’s cabin and dressing- 


room, with access by means of a 
ship’s ladder to a naval study.’”’ The 
house was built about 12 years ago, in 
a style suggestive of exceptional 
solidity and strength, with more than 
a tincture of the castellated about it. 

The grounds of two acres abut on 
the towpath of the Hamble River. 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons quote 
£6,000 for the entire freehold. The 
property seems ideal for a retired 
naval officer, though any student 
might well covet it for the promised 
seclusion of the study up _ aloft, 
reachable only by means of a ladder. 

It would be very interesting to 
have a list of houses which incorporate 
rooms inspired by the owners’ earlier 
life. Fact and fiction show how, of old, 
retired soldiers loved to fight their 
battles over again—witness the garden 
trenches of Uncle Toby in Tristram 
Shandy, and plantations such as those 
on a Cotswold estate delineating the 
disposition of the forces at Waterloo. 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ other 


.offers include a house in the neigh- 


bourhood of Farnham, for £7,000, with 
four acres of grounds which are p:rtly 
cultivated for fruit and vege- tables. 


IN THE BADMINTON COUNTRY 
ILL HOUSE and 68 acres, at 
Little Somerford, near Malmes- 
bury, called a hunting-box, is really 
a small mansion, with modern fittings, 
for it was renovated only 15 years ago 
under the supervision of Mr. Maurice 
Chesterton. The house and certain 
parts of the land are under requisition, 
and yield a temporary rent in that way 
of £485 a year. Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, co-operating with Messrs. 
Fielder and Jones, invite offers for the 
freehold, and they intimate that if the 
estate has to be submitted under the 
hammer there may be four lots. 


Gilltown Stud buildings stand ona 
Dorset farm of 150 acres, which Messrs. 
Curtis and Henson are instructed to 
dispose of, if necessary by auction. 
The principal residence is luxuriously 
equipped, and the whole property 
exhibits the results of large outlay and 
careful and liberal maintenance. 

At the foot of Marlborough Downs 
is a residential and agricultural free- 
hold of 65 acres, for sale by Messrs. 
James Styles and Whitlock. An extra 
tract of 215 acres can also be bought. 

None of the properties offered 
by Messrs. Tresidder and Co. exceeds 
in the beauty of its environment a 
small modern freehold of an acre, 
between Ross and Gloucester, and the 
price is only £1,650. 


MILTON ABBAS AUCTION 
HE view of the village street of 
Milton Abbas, in CouNTRY 
LiFE (April 2, page 626), opportunely 
illustrates the subject of a coming 
auction by Messrs. Fox and Sons. The 
firm will on April 29, at Bournemouth, 
offer in 92 lots the residue of the 
Milton Abbey estate. The sale will 
comprise 467 acres of the Dorset 
villages of Winterborne Houghton 
and Winterborne Stickland, with 
most of the village of Milton Abbas, 

as well as farms and small holdings. 

ARBITER. 


THE ENGLISH LOW-COST HOUSE 

At the end of Mr. G. A. Jellicoe’s 
article The English Low-cost House in 
last week’s issue (page 659) there was 
an unfortunate transposition of blocks 
which we take the first opportunity 
of correcting. The block on the left 
was intended to illustrate the Ameri- 
can plan; that on the right the plan 
for heat conservation. 





HARRODS GALLERIES 
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with a 
Future 


fARRODS still have 
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Farming 
Adventure 
J. WENTWORTH DAY 


A journey on_ horseback 
through the East Anglian 
farming country in war-time. 
The author talked with land- 
owners, tenant farmers, 
labourers, and fishermen on 
bureaucracy, fen drainage, 
crops, sport, mechanized 
farming, reafforestation, and 
war-time food production. 
He finds pleasure in places 
re-visited, acquaintances re- 
newed and memories revived. 
Foreword by the DUKE OF 


GRAFTON. 

BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 

Illustrated 10/6 net 
Rehearsal 


for Invasion 


WALLACE REYBURN 


The story of the Dieppe Raid 
and the personal adventures 
of the only correspondent 
who was in the street fighting. 
Illustrated with action photo- 
graphs. 6/- net 


The Russians 


THE LAND, THE PEOPLE 
AND WHY THEY FIGHT 


ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


An objective survey of the 
Soviet achievement and an 
attempt to explain the unity 
of purpose of the people, by 
an American who has lived 
in Russia and has known all 
the leaders from Lenin to 
Litvinoff. 7/6 net 


The Listener’s 
Book 
on Harmony 


LAWRENCE ABBOTT 


While this book has much in 
it for serious students, it was 
written primarily for those 
who delight in concerts, in 
listening to the radio, and in 
rendering music for their 
own happiness, but whose 
musical education has not 
been as complete as they 
would have wished. A com- 
panion volume to Approach to 
Music. 10/6 net 


George Vaizey’s 
new novel 


The Mirror Lies 


“Boldly and unconventionally, 
but also most attractively 
. . . has painted an unusual 
portrait.” — RaLpH STRAUS 
(Sunday Times). 


Reprinting. 8/6 net 
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THE WHITE MAN’S 
PROBLEM 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


T was pointed out here recently, 
when Mr. S. K. Padover’s life 
of Jefferson was reviewed, that 
at the time when he was 
drafting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which declared all men to 
be ‘born equal,” 
Jefferson was him- 
self a slave-owner. 
He was not 
alone in this. By 
1860, 11 of 16 
American presidents 
had been slave- 
owners, 17 of 28 
judges of the Su- 
preme Court, 14 out 
of 19 Attorney 
Generals, 21 out of 
33 Speakers of the 
House, 80 out of 134 
Foreign Ministers. 

The figures are 
quoted from Out of 
the House of Bond- 
age, by Henrietta 
Buckmaster (Gollancz, 15s.). We 
need not be righteous about them. If 
America was the great slave-buyer, 
we English were the great slave- 
sellers. The miseries of the Southern 
plantations, the cheerful commercial 
bustle of Liverpool and Bristol docks, 
the hum of Lancashire spindles, were 
all notes in one voice of general 
iniquity. 


By 


THE 


WERE THEY HAPPY? 


Many of the slave-owners, like 
Jefferson himself, were of anti- 
slavery mentality. But it is in the 
nature of sin that its pleasant aspects 
have their counterpart. The bright 
float on the sunny surface of the water 
is tethered to the mud, and the drag 
is terrific when the effort is made to 
get clear from the sin. Disastrous 
immediate consequences may well be 
the condition on which men are 
permitted a future good after long 
persistence in wrong-doing. 

Miss Buckmaster’s book studies 
this phase in the life of the United 
States. From the first stirrings of 
conscience, through all the open and 
hidden work for abolition, through 
the Civil War, up to the time when the 
slaves were technically free, but in 
fact not much better off than they 
had ever been: that is the course cf 
her narrative. It is a story dramatic 
in the finest sense of the word, 
abounding in incident, packed with 
characters. The author makes short 
work of the contention that the slaves, 
generally speaking, accepted their 
bondage with equanimity and were 
happy in their chains. This, she says, 
may have been true of house-servants 
in good houses; but house-servants 
numbered only 10 per cent. of the 
slaves. For the rest, the record she 
here presents of risings great and 
small, continued throughout many 
years, is too formidable to be over- 
looked. She abundantly makes out 
her case. 

“Peace, docility and ignorance,”’ 
she points out, were necessary to the 
working of the slave system; and this, 
of course, is true, whatever men are 
slaves to. The efforts of the plantation- 
owners to keep their chattels docile 
and ignorant were formidable. ‘The 


pentane. 


OUT OF THE 
HOUSE OF BONDAGE 


Henrietta Buckmaster 
(Gollancz, 15s.) 


THE TWO MARSHALS 
By Philip Guedalla 


§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
(Hodder & Stoughton, I0s.6d.) 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
iy 


LIEVEN- PALMERSTON 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Edited by Lord Sudeley 
(John Murray, 18s.) 
AAAAAATA—r 


city of Savannah, after repeated 
efforts to protect itself from ‘the great 
inconvenience’ of educated slaves, 
was compelled to pass an ordinance 
‘by which any person that teaches 
any person of colour, slave or free, 
to read or write, or 
causes such person 
§ to be taught, is 
N subjected to a fine 
of thirty dollars for 
§ each offence; and 
§ every person of 
N colour who - shall 
keep a school to 
§ teach reading and 
§ writing is subject to 
§ a fine of thirty 
dollars, or to be 
) imprisoned for ten 
§ days and whipped 
§ 39 lashes.’”’ 

Why 39, one 
§ wonders? What 
acute perception of 
the precise evil that 
lay in a negro’s reading prohibited 
40? 


1828-1856 


The lash and the noose were the 
great means of inducing docility. An 
agreed ration of lashes was laid down 
for such offences as letting loose a 
boat, for having any article for sale 
without a master’s permission, for 
travelling at night without a pass, 
for riding a horse without leave. 
Most of these ‘‘offences’’ were clearly 
such as might help the piece of black 
property to escape; and the place 
where the line was drawn in punish- 
ments was where the property might 
be damaged. So it was stipulated that 
for certain ‘‘offences’’ whipping, 
cropping of the ears and branding 
might be indulged in, but not “‘so as 
to render him unfit for labour.’’ As 
for the noose: a white man in 
Virginia could be hanged for any one 
of three crimes; a black man for any 
one of 71. 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN ”’ 


It is not surprising to find that 
while those who owned the slaves 
were concerned with the subjection of 
their bodies, those who _ looked 
academically on from a distance were 
certain that tribulations were good 
for their souls. When Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was published, the New York 
Observer trounced it as ‘‘ un-Christian”’ ; 
our own Times hoped we should have 
no more of such books which were 
“blocks to civilisation and to the 
spread of the glad tidings from 
heaven’’; and the Vatican placed it 
on the Index as ‘“‘subversive of 
established authority.’’ The concern 
for the souls of slaves was indeed so 
deep and widespread that the British 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel itself owned slaves working on 
plantations in the Barbados, proudly 
distinguished from lesser slaves with- 
out the Christian law by having the 
word “‘Society’’ branded upon their 
chests. 

Even now, of course, the last has 
not been heard of the multitudinous 
problems raised by the coloured 
population of the United States, and, 
by implication, of those problems that 
touch the white and coloured races 
throughout the world. Mr. Herbert 








RECOMMENDED 


The Times Lit, Supp 


RUFUS 


«ISAACS 
FIRST MARQU#SS 
OF READING 


by his son, the 


Marquess of Readin;’,K.C. 





The Times Lit. Supp.: “Lord Re «ding ha: 
done his work admirably, st. i 
impeccable course between the « ntrasted 
pitfalls that beset the biograp! *r of his 
own father.’” Ralph Straus: “ 4 model 
biography.” 15s 

——— 


The autobiography of 
The Rt. Hen. 
K. W. 


Pethick:- 


Lawrence 
FATE HAS BEEN KIND 


News Chronicle: ‘* Mr. Pethick-Lawrence 
has written a book that persuades the 
reader of truth of his title.’’ Sheffield 
Telegraph: ‘Ideal of its type.” With 
13 Illustrations. 15s. 





With a foreword by 
Sir PERCY LORAINE, 6.C.M.G 


Grand — 
Tark 


WILFRID T. F. CASTLE 


James Agate (Daily Express) : “* The more 
books there are of this kind the better.” 
Sydney Carroll : ‘* Well informed, authori- 
tative and absorbing study.” Edward 
Shanks (Sunday Times): ‘ An excellent 
book.” With 17 Illustrations and 9 Maps 
and Diagrams. 10s. 6d. 





Author of “Valley of Thunder,” 
“Jungle Gold,” etc. 


Rex Beach 


PERSONAL EXPOSURES 


The Star : ** No other book by Rex Beach 
has entertained me as much as Personal 
Exposure:.”? News Review: “As ex- 
citing as any of his 32 novels.” 12s. 6d. 





Hutchinson’s Quarterly Record 
of the War 


Philip P. 
Graves 


The TWELFTH QUA®TER 


‘inson’s 


The twelfth volume of Hu 
Quarterly Record of the War covers - 
period between July 1-Septer ver 30. 
1942. The Times: “ These rec: is have 
become invaluable.” With 14 IIl ign 
and Map. 9s. 6d. 
* — * Copies of the Third Q | ter to 
the Eleventh Quarter are still ailable 

if you order from your bookselle yW. 

Eaci 9s. 6d. 

HUTCHINSO 

& Co. (Publishers), Li 
ishers 


The World’s Largest Book F: 
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—" 
COARSE FISH 


E. Marsh «ll-Hardy 7/6 net 


lustrated, by an 


Profusely 
lc for anglers. 


ang 


TACK’ EMAKING 
FOR ANGLERS 
| L. Vern 


Bates 10/6 net 
Scottish F eld: ‘‘ Almost the 
first and c: tainly the best thing 


| of its kinc 
| 


HU RICANE’S 
NAKE 


Around: 2 World ina Ketch 
Ray K: ffman — 15/- net 
« Super! — Manchester Evening 
News. ‘ ked withadventure.” 


—Sunday Mercury. 


AGAIN 
R inald Arkell 


135,006 
of the f 


pies have been sold 
us ‘‘Green Fingers ”’ 
books. 5/- net each 


TH: SCARLET 


WIDOW 
7/6 net 


An arresting thriller, by a very 
well-known author, of intrigue 
and war in Britain and the 
Far East 


=HERBERT JENKINS LTD= 


“NOTES ON 
ANTIQUE SILVER” 
No. 2 (Price 2/6) 
By Commander G.E. P. HOW,R.N. 


Bruce Sanders 








(Restricted to 1,000 copies for private 
circulation only.) 


A few copies of 

Notes No. |’ are still available 

at the same price. 
Published by 

HOW (of Edinburgh, Ltd.), 

27, SLOANE ST., LONDON, S.W.| 














THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF 
CORPORATION 


RELIEVES the privations of the Poorer Clergy 
of the Church of England. 


assis th Grants of Money and of Clothing. 


de Fae eir Widows and Unmarried 
er 
— GR ANTS towards School Outfits for 
Vnidre 
MITIGATES ‘h he pee of illness. 
LS wich cases from the United Kingdom. 
nasa !and, and Dominions, and Colonies, 
IDED over 65,000 cases of clerical distress. 
Gifts of money or clothing should be sent to: 
The / * 1g Secretary: Mr. H. F. CARR 
THE * )OR CLERGY RELIEF 
ORPORATION 
27, MED 


Y STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. I 





wartime hobby 
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Agar, in his recent book A Time for 
Greatness, says some things that 
needed saying. He writes: ‘‘We can 
no longer think in terms of what we 
are willing to ‘do’ for the coloured 
peoples of the world. That is not the 
question. We must force ourselves 
to understand that the question is 
whether we can join the human race 
in time, while the white man still has 
the chance to be treated as an equal 
in a world where the people of his 
colour are a small minority.’’ He 
quotes figures concerning coloured 
people in the East alone : 450,000,000 


Chinese, 340,000,000 in _ India, 
32,000,000 in Thailand and Indo- 
China, 20,000,000 in Burma and 
Malaya, 70,000,000 in the Indies, 
70,000,000 Japanese, 25,000,000 
Koreans. The question for the white 
man, says Mr. Agar, is whether he 


will not ‘“‘find himself in the Jim 
Crow seats.”’ 

The past as portrayed by Miss 
Buckmaster, the future with at least 
the possiblities sketched by Mr. Agar, 
all hangs together in a dynamic 
drama of cause and effect. Miss 
Buckmaster’s book is of the first value 
in the study of the opening acts. 


BAZAINE AND PETAIN 


Mr. Philip Guedalla’s new book, 
The Two Marshals (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d.), is a study of the 
careers of Marshal Bazaine and 
Marshal Pétain. Two reasons have 
induced Mr. Guedalla to make one 
book of the two lives. In the first 
place, we observe an ironic inversion. 
“One of them surrendered Metz in 
1870 and was sentenced to death, while 
the other surrendered France in 1940 
and was sentenced to become its ruler. 
The first Marshal was made a scapegoat 
by his defeated country; and when the 
second Marshal came to power, the 
scapegoat was France.” 

That is one thing which gives the 
book unity and dramatic appeal; and 
the second is that the careers of these 
two men cover between them a 
hundred years of French military 
history. Bazaine was born a year 
before Napoleon marched upon Mos- 
cow; Pétain was already 14 when 
Bazaine capitulated at Metz. It 
need hardly be said that Mr. Guedalla, 
a sort of Meissonier of the pen, finds 
vivid matter in both this ironic 
juxtaposition and continuity. 

Bazaine’s career differed greatly 
from Pétain’s. To begin with, he was 
a ranker. He joined the Foreign 
Legion, saw service in North Africa, 
where he received his commission, and 
in Spain. Later, he was to see it in 
the Crimea, too; but the point where 
his career (before Metz) touched 
history at its most colourful moment 
was when he commanded the army 
which endeavoured to keep Maxi- 
milian, Napoleon III’s puppet, on 
Mexico's rickety throne. 


AN EXILE IN SPAIN 


After the capitulation at Metz 
he was sentenced to death, but the 
sentence was commuted to imprison- 
ment in an island fortress. He 
escaped and ended his days in Spain. 

He saw more of warfare than 
most soldiers. Pétain, for example, 
was 58, waiting for his pension, not 
having done a day’s active service in 
his life, when 1914 altered the course of 
his career. It altered it dramatically, 
for, a colonel when the war began, 
he was a Marshal in 1918. 

So much has been written about 
Pétain and the events in which he 
became involved that nothing new is 
to be expected at this time of day. 
There is something new—to me, at 
any rate—concerning an episode of 
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the 1914-18 war that has been kept 
in the background. That is, the 1917 
mutinies in the French Army. 
“Further knowledge,’”’ says the author, 
“might have spared the world some 
of its surprise at the French collapse 
in 1940, for which 1917 was in many 
ways a dress rehearsal. 


21,174 DESERTERS 


At the time wise strategy dictated 
the suppression of the fact that the 
French Army was so demoralised as 
to be incapable of active operations; 
the fact itself was concealed from the 
British Cabinet, although Pétain 
disclosed it in the strictest confidence 
to Haig. . . . It started in the last 
days of April, when a _ battalion 
refused to go back to the trenches. . . 
The modest figure of 509 deserters in 
1914 rose in 1917 to 21,174... 
More than a hundred units were 
affected; less than half the divisions 
in the French Army were uncon- 
taminated; the disorder ranged as far 
behind the line as Bordeaux and 
Nantes; and at one moment there 


‘were believed to be no more than 


two sound divisions between Soissons 
and Paris. Two battalions, indeed, 
proposed to march on Paris in order 
to demand ‘Peace and the Russian 
Revolution.’’ 

It was at this desperate moment 
that Pétain was given command of 
the French forces; and Mr. Guedalla 
ponders on what significance this may 
have in an assessment of the Marshal’s 
conduct throughout the rest of his 
life. He brought the army back on 
the road to recovery, ‘“‘but his own 
outlook was profoundly affected by 
the experience. For when Pétain 
reached the summit of a French 
soldier’s career, he commanded a 
defeated army.” 

The first Lord Melbourne, as 
Lord David Cecil slyly says in The 
Young Melbourne, was ‘‘only doubt- 
fully related’’ to his children. 
“William was universally believed to 
be Lord Egremont’s son, George the 
Prince of Wales’s, while Emily’s 
birth was shrouded in mystery.” 

This Emily married Lord Cowper. 
When her mother was dying, she was 
summoned to the bedside, and Lady 
Melbourne (again to quote Lord 
David Cecil) ‘“‘besought her as a last 
request to be true—not to her 
husband, Lord Cowper, Lady Mel- 
bourne had too much sense to expect 
that—but to her first and most 
distinguished admirer, Lord Palmers- 
ton.’’ Lord Cowper died in due season 
and his lady married Palmerston. 


A CORRESPONDENCE 

A volume of letters is such a 
hop, skip and jump business that as 
good a way to commend it as any 
other is to give some indication of the 
character and situation of the writers. 
Well, this was the character and this 
was the situation of Lady Cowper, 
later Lady Palmerston, sister of the 
great Melbourne, deep in the arcana 
of Whig politics, who is one party 
to the correspondence now published 
as The Lieven-Palmerston  Corres- 
pondence, 1828-1856, edited by Lord 
Sudeley (John Murray, 18s.). 

When the other party to the 
correspondence is the Princess Lieven, 
for years wife of the Russian Ambas- 
sador in England, for further years 
the presiding genius of a salon in 
Paris which Thiers called ‘‘l’observa- 
toire de l’Europe,”’ friend and cor- 
respondent of everybody who at that 
time was anybody—why, then you 
may be sure that you are going to 
have a volume worth reading. And 
you have it here. 
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OWEN RUTTER 
“How the convoy system orig- 
inated and its history down 
the centuries, beginning in the 
14th century ... In the closing 
chapters. written with Admir- 
alty assistanc2 and from per- 
sonal exp2rience of life both in 
convoyed ship and destroyer 
escort, the author pays tribute 
to the Red Ensign for its 
heroic work in the present 
war’’—Advance Note in The 
Times Lit. Supp. \llustd. 12/6 


Ivan 
Turgenev 


J. A. T. LLOYD 


Edward Shanks: *‘ Mr. Lloyd 
has written a study of Tur- 
genev’s work in the framework 
of his life. 1! am certain he will 
send many readers to renew 
acquaintanc> with Turgenev 
or to make it for the first time. 
For a book of this kind there 
could be no higher praise.” 

Illustrated. 12/6 


Peter Arnos 
Cartoon 
Revue 
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— SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
> A riot of this inimitable car- 
> toonist’s humour—over 100 of 
. his best drawings, that you can 
> return toagain and again—and 
< laugh just the same. 12/6 
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Big Family 


BELLAMY PARTRIDGE 
The story of a typically gay 
and boisterous family life in 
the eighties, told with the 
humour and delightful writ- 
ing which made ‘“‘ Country 
Lawyer” so pleasing. 12/6 

2nd printing ready shortly. 


THE GOLDEN 
THRONG 


A Book about Bees 
EDWIN WAY TEALE 
‘A literary rather than a 
technical addition to the lore 
of bees, it fills a gap between 
the rudiments and the advan- 
ced technicalities of agricul- 
tural knowledge... Always his 
background is real, and full of 
atmosphere. The book, which 
is extremely well produced for 
these days, containing many 
remarkable and __ beautiful 
photographs.’ The Times Lit. 
Supp. With 84 illustrations. 
Crown 4to. 21/- 


Again in Stock 
The Verge 
of Wales 
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< 
< 
WILLIAM T. PALMER < 
Author of < 

“The Verge of Lakeland,” etc. q 
“From the estuary of the < 
Mersey to the estuary of the < 
Severn he wends his discur- q 
sive way and chats pleasantly < 
and informingly. Warmly 4 
recommended.” — Manchester q 
Guardian. Fully illustratedand 
with a map. 12/6 q 
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tke 
Pym 


Beaver for the sleeves, revers and collar, 
ocelot for the front and back—a co: : from 
Molho that can be worn all the year -ound, 


/. real rubber mackintosh from Debenham 

and Freebody, with a detachable hood. Plum, 

chestnut brown and white. There are also 
striped ones without hoods. 





PHOTOGRAPHS DENES 





OATS can no longer be bought or classed as summer or winter, 
or in-between times. They have to be the kind that can be useful 
all the year round. This cuts out the thin ones right away and 
they have disappeared from the shops. The casual-looking, plain 

coats in smooth cloth, in tweed, in brushed wool, are one of the nicest 
fashions of the war, and so becoming that they are likely to stay in fashion, 
with certain modifications, for a decade or more. 

A new note in these coats is being featured at Peter Robinson’s, 
where they are dispensing with belts for their check tweed coats. These 
are checked in mixed celours, and all kinds of Scotch tweeds, Shetlands, 
thick homespuns, and Harris are used. The coats hang straight from the 
shoulders with plain neckbands and small revers that lie flat, and there 
are big patch pockets, or pockets with pillar-box flaps, with the material 
worked on the cross. Some of the tweeds are in chestnut browns over- 
checked in cream and blue, others in tones of crimson and plum touched 
with blue. Coffee browns and tans are mixed with greens, with coral 
reds, or with heather purples. Checks are large and the general colour 
effect blurred so that they tone in with almost anything. These are the 
kinds of coats that can be worn all through the year. Though they are 
definitely tweed their gaiety of colour makes them all right for town. 
The straight line is a change and very easy to wear. 

The odd jackets are being bought up by the thousand. They are 
strictly tailored, mostly cardigan-shaped and long encugh to cover the 
hips. Shetland tweeds, checked homespuns and jerseys, and smooth 
flannels make some of the nicest. Colours are brilliant— geranium red, 
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We stil] p 
of love/ ni 
Pre-war pe “ 


‘War belt 
choicest HATS in London 


Fur Specialists since 1878 


25 BROMPTON RD, LONDON,SW3 








N NORTH AFRICA 

and in the Western Desert, 
the Y.W.C.A. is often the only 
‘oasis’ where girls can enjoy 
home comforts and that friendly 
homelike atmosphere they need 
so much. To women on active 
service the Y.W.C.A. gives just 
these little extras that make 
all the difference—the electric 
iron, the looking glass, the cos- 
metics, and the sewing machine. 
Still more important is the 
personal and individual interest 
of the Y.W.C.A. Leader, ready 
to listen to problems and help 
whereshecan. £250,000 is again 
the target for the Y.W.C.A. 
War-Time Fund in 1943. 


The sum of £5,000 
is wanted at once to 
start centres in North 











Tailored Dress 


In woollen material with shirt waist. 
Attractive contrasting trimming in striped 
cotton. Navy, Carmen, Powder Blue. 
Sizes 36, 38, 40. (II coupons). 


Please send as much as you can, as £ 1 2 1 5 e 1 1 


soon as you can, to: 


MRS. CHURCHILL, C.B.E. T 7 
(President Y.W.C.A. War-Time Fund) ee, 
10, DOWNING STREET, | , y \ \ | 
LONDON, S.W.1 L | ae 
(Please mark envelopes ‘ Y.W.C.A.’) 


(Regd. under War Charities Act, 1940) " OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS, LONDON, S.W.1 
~ 
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hunting pink, jade green. sunflower and 
chamois yellow, the bright colours 
that mix in so well with most things. 
You can get unlined jackets for eight 
coupons; lined they are 12. At Peter 
Robinson’s the plain Shetland cardigans 
have the fashionable easy-fitting back 
that pouches slightly over the waistline. 
Colours are glorious, jade green, sky 
blue, sealing-wax red, geranium and 
bright blues. Jaegers have them in 
camel colour, tailored in various styles, 
some like reefers, others buttoning to 
the waist and collarless. Also at Peter 
Robinson’s are a batch of pure spun 
silk shirts, the perfect accessory for 
the casual jackets. These are in all 
shades, some riotously mixed, others 
more sober, a few black and white or 
mauve and white. All of them are 
striped, and there is a combination to 
tone with any and every tweed. Mix- 
tures of begonia pinks and reds were 
effective and unusual; so were the more 
conventional greens and tawny browns, 
the yellows put with black and white, 
the clean-looking geranium red and 
white and mushroom brown and white. 
At Jaegers’s there are shirts, as bright 
in colour, but in Paisley designs in silk 
or thin wool. Nicoll Clothes show long- 
sleeved linen-like rayon shirts with 
pastel grounds, such as ice blue or a 
pinky beige, printed all over with black 
straw hats. The design is neat and 
stiiking. Plain fine wool shirts by 
Nicoll Clothes come in coral pinks, 
white, ice blues and honey yellow and 
beige. Altogether there is a plethora of 


choice in shirts and the austerity rules One of the fitting dark coats, navy or black, that have 
which have banished all decorations the white collar of the blouse pulled out in summer, a 
have aided the general smartness of line. scarf tucked in for winter. Harvey Nichols. 








oon for a young friend on he, 
own allowance I have found Some 
amazing bargains in Utility ran 5 
There are coats in a pile fabric at Pete 
Robinson’s for £5 2s. 9d. that mak 
one look like a furry teddy-bear in the 
beige weave, and come also in powde 
blue, ‘mushroom brown, grey, sealing. 
wax red, fawn, and oyster. The Utiliy 
rayon stockings, mixed with a certaiy 
proportion of cotton, are almost ready 
and have passed all kinds of durability 
tests. I found some splendic Utility 
skirts in the shops costing round aboyt 
one guinea, and whole ranges of costume: 
in herring-bone and basket-patternej 
tweeds, in neutral colours, well cut and 
in a good range of sizes. Rayon linen 
tailored frocks, with short-sleeved shirt 
tops and tri-colour skirts, banded hor. 
zontally, are Utility also ;they y-ash wel 
and cost round about 52s. Co ours are 
definite—the wishy-washy pi>ks and 
blues have disappeared from ‘he sum. 
mer clothes. A deep yellow-pir’, rather 
a gaudy colour, is shown a lo:; so are 
a real candy pink, forget-me-xot and 
turquoise blues, as well as all t xe indigo 
and cineraria shades. Greens are out- 
and-out greens—jade, grass, emerald 
and a blue-green that is almost peacock. 
Jacqmar tell me that a lot of yellow is 
being bought, a canary yellow for mix- 
ing with the many greys. You cannot 
describe any collection’ without running 
into the reds—the sealing-wax, cherry, 
poppy reds. To counteract all this, 
there are any number of navy and white 
conventional prints, but at the same 
time there are an equal number of tiny 
multi-coloured florals. Colour wins 
through. P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 





CROSSWORD No. 690 


A prize of two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. 
Solutions should be addressed (in a closed envelope) ‘‘ Crossword No. 690, COUNTRY 
LIFE, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”’ and must reach this 
office not later than the first post on the morning of Thursday, April 22, 1943. 
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SOLUTION TO No. 689. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of April 9, will be announced next week. 
ACROSS. 1, Looking-glass; 8, Light; 9, Directors; 11, Clay pigeon; 
12, Sago; 14, Add ten; 15, Pleasant; 17, Dreadful; 19, Jested; 22, Loin; 
For Inner Cleanliness be regular 23, Limitation; 25, Earthbred; 26, Brook; 27, Water sprites; DOWN. 
with your Andrews 1, Laggard; 2, Outspreads; 3, Indigo; 4, Gargoyle; 5, Lick; 6, Stomata; 
7, Black and blue; 10, Spotted snake; 13, Male rabbit; 16, Hudibras; 18, 
(28-5) Eritrea; 20, Tritons; 21, Finder; 24, Thee. 











ACROSS. 


1. Deep water steals ashore (two words, 4, 4 

5. If afar may be used for basketwork (6 

9. Genus of tufted grasses that apparently 
must rise (8) 

10. He could exclaim, ‘Good egg!’ with 
partial fervour only (6) 

11. Weaken (8) 

12. Snow or soap (6) 

14. Famous for her complexion ? (10) 

18. No delicate allusions, these! (Nor, it 
seems, for the narrow-minded !) (two 
words, 5, 5) 

22. Red in the West (6) 

23. Midwife’s announcement to the mother 
of Castor and Pollux? (two words, 4, 4 

24. A tincture (6) 

25. O, and can a deadly snake appear? (8 

26. Corrects (6) 

27. ‘‘Add scene”’ (anagr.) (8) 


DOWN 
1. Mr. Carroll declared him mad, but Mr 
Cronin gave him a castle (6) 
2. Woes (6) 
3. Almost the best Greek city? (6) 
4. Chin Chin, it’s true, but no Chinaman! 
(two words, 6, 4) 
6. Flower which, in three words, is undoubt- 
edly a queer one ! (two words, 4, 4) 
7. Arctic explorer (8) 
8. In backward fashion (8) ; 
13. Just 49 times as good to a blind horse’ 
(two words, 5, 5) 
15. Renounce office (8) 
16. Young Constance appears to be s‘upid (8) HIF 
17. Made progress (8) 
19. 4,840 sq. yds. (two words, 2, 4 
20. United (6) 
21. ‘‘From the lone shieling of the ms 
Mountains divide us, and ‘:¢ wast? 
of seas.”’ p 
— Canadian Boa: “ong (6) 
— 


The winner of Crossword No. °88 is 
Mr. J. P. McMurray, 


Lismoya, Rathgael, 
Bangor, N. Ir« nd. , 
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THE RED CROSS & 

ST. JOHN APPEAL 

by sending a donation to St. 

James’s _ Palace, London, 
S.W.1. 


The most popular 
brands are: 
“ VIRGINIA ” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 


Abdullas 


for choice 








} ERFECT PICK:-ME-UP 


. BABY SIZE 6d. 
Had cy CAYMER'S OF ATTLEBOROUGH 


ininipiae 


Publist: 





Annual = bsertng ‘ : y 
~ ‘ption rates, including postage: Iniand and Abroad, 86/8; Canada, 84/6. 
88s matter at the New York, U.S.A., Post Office. 
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“Take a tip from an old Mager... 








That’s how Lemco is handed 
down, from generation to 
generation, to good cooks 


who count on this fine beef 


extract enriching their art. 


’ 


5 LEMCO 


THE ORIGINAL 


Concentrated Beef Extract 
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MOTORS 


1943 


After Victory 


fensen will continue 
lo manu facture fume cars 
and maintatn that high 

standard of effrcvency. 


with which their name 


has always been 


associated 
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